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ONE YEAR OF LIFE. 


BY ALAN AND GORDON FRANKLIN. 


In this and future instalments is told the story of the one year’s life of H.M.S. 
Prince of Wales as recorded by Lieut. A. G. C. Franklin, R.N.V.R., who served 
throughout the ship’s commission and survived the disaster of her sinking by 
the Japanese on 10th December 1941, and by his father, Paymaster-Commander 


|G. Franklin, O.B.E., R.N.—Tue Epiror. 


| Saturday, 18th January 1941. 


It was on the eighteenth of January 
1941 that the inanimate ‘it’ of the 
builder’s yard became the animate 
‘she’ of His Majesty’s Fleet: the 
impersonal Job Number So-and-so at 
Messrs Cammell Laird’s of Birkenhead 
became the very personal H.M.S. Prince 
of Wales; became the home of the 
fifteen hundred or so of her ship’s 
company, many of whom, like myself, 
were joining her, and by their presence 
on board bringing her to life that very 
morning. I was twenty and a half 
years old, a newly fledged Acting Sub- 
Lieutenant, Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, and by the end of the ensuing 
twelve months, in the middle of which 
my twenty-first birthday fell, the old 
ship had gone—a short life and a gay 
one—and I had been through what 
the bluejacket would call ‘a basinful ’ 
of incident and excitement, had seen 
more drama and tragedy than comes 
to most ships or persons in the whole 
of their careers. 

Here it is probably opportune to 
digress for a moment, to hark back 
and explain how I had arrived at my 


exalted (to me) rank of Acting Sub- 
Lieutenant ; for it is the road that, once 
the war had started, all but the pre-war 
regular R.N.V.R. officers had to tread ; 
a road on which, if there were not 
actual milestones of ‘ agony and bloody 
sweat,’ there were landmarks peculiarly 
akin to them; but yet a road which, 
provided you put your best foot 
forward, led up and over the hill of 
achievement to the goal of the brass- 
buttoned monkey-jacket with the one 
gold stripe on its arms; a road which it 
does no one—be he duke or dustman— 
harm to travel. 

The starting-point for me was on the 
coast of Lincolnshire. ‘‘ Skegness is so 
bracing,” said a well-known peace- 
time railway poster. To the author 
of that caption I would like to say, in 
an Americanism I picked up over the 
other side, ‘‘ Buddy, you’ve sure spilt 
a bibful !” 

As a ‘hostilities only ’ bluejacket of 
a few hours’ standing, I arrived at 
Skegness Station on the wintry after- 
noon of March the twenty-first, 1940. 
Winter stayed late that year, and I am 
positive that nowhere did it stay later 
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than at Skegness! I can still remember 
the chilblains with which my hands 
and wrists were soon covered. 
‘Bracing!’ I should say it was, 
though we expressed it somewhat 
differently. Especially when you were 
living in a summer-time-only holiday 
camp which was what constituted 
H.M.S. Royal Arthur, my first Service 
ship and the ‘ hostilities only’ training 
establishment. ‘Service’ ship, I said, 
and on purpose. So, in explanation, a 
few words of background. 

When war broke out I was nineteen, 
and had just failed in the direct entry 
for the Royal Navy. What should I 
do? Go on cramming and take the 
one more exam available to me within 
the age-limits for the Royal Marines ? 
Somehow I could not. I felt I must be 
up and doing something straight away. 
And that something had to be at sea. 
Yet for the Navy all doors, save as a 
long-service bluejacket, were now by 
age closed to me. So into the Merchant 
Service I went, and by the end of 
September 1939 I was a Cadet in the 
Canadian Pacific Beaverford making a 
first voyage to Montreal. On our 
return—and up-Channel to London a 
ship of the convoy just ahead went 
up by a mine—my father told me of 
the new R.N.V.R. commission scheme 
whereby, if you made good, after a 
minimum of six months on the lower 
deck you became a ‘cadet rating,’ 
and after further intensive training— 
again provided you made good—an 
Acting Sub-Lieutenant. 

I grasped it with both hands. Hence 
my arrival—Ordinary Seaman to be 
(H.O.), Official Number D/JX. 185232 
—with many others that wintry after- 
noon of March. I had joined up before 
the recruiting officer on the eighth, 
and justifiably proud I was of that 
* Volunteer ’ in the engagement column 
of my Service Certificate, instead of 
the alternative notation which showed 
you were a conscript. 

There were quite a lot of us, repre- 
sentative of every section of society, 
most about my own age, some a bit 
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younger, a few older. I think we all 
felt very subdued as a Petty Officer 
mustered us and shepherded us into a 
waiting bus. Even to the most stolid 
and bucolic it was the Unknown which 
was ahead. Personally I shed a few 
years, and was the new boy at my first 
prep. school once again. 

But you cannot keep such material 
down for long. Soon the P.O. was 
being plied with questions—‘“ Shall we 
get anything to eat when we arrive ?” 
“* Where do we sleep?” “ Do we get 
any leave?” ‘“‘ How much pay do we 
get?” 

From the obviously stereotyped 
answers which he gave to _ these, 
probably, identical questions from each 
succeeding draft, I became emphati- 
cally acquainted with the Service 
dictum that leave is a privilege, not a 
right. 

My first twenty-four hours at H.M.S. 
Royal Arthur are the most vivid in my 
memory of all the time there. Inexor- 
ably and inevitably one shed one’s 
civilian entity, shed the very thing 
for which we were fighting—freedom, 
to become one more minute cog in that 
vast, ever-growing machine which 
would eventually make safe for all 
time the freedom of thought and 
action of which it was temporarily 
depriving us. And, looking back on 
it, the sentence above contains the only 
real criticism I can make. 

The cog in the wheel conception can 
easily get the educated, thinking person 
down. You were not allowed to think 
for yourself. Everything was thought 
out for you, and all you had to do was 
to carry out the orders given. But on 
reflection that is probably inevitable 
during the very first weeks when the 
sole aim is to transform what may 
be a hobbledehoy landlubber into the 
semblance of a seaman with some 
discipline ingrained in him. For it is 
the first weeks which automatically 
separate the wheat from the chaff and 
show the powers-that-be the possi- 
bilities in the material under their care. 

First impressions ? Three main ones. 
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Good food—supper was the first item 
on our arrival—though the unaccus- 
tomed meal-time procedure, I won’t 
say more, took some ‘swallowing’ ; 
my farewell dinner of the evening 
before seemed doubly good now: the 
early turning out in the morning; I 
can still hear the Petty Officer’s sten- 
torian, “‘ Show a leg, show a leg, rouse 
and shine ’’; he could not add the sea- 
going ‘lash up and stow,’ as we slept 
in bunks in the camp chalets, not in 
hammocks: sleeping in blankets. 

Several weeks I spent in H.M.S. 
Royal Arthur, weeks packed with drill 
and seamanship instruction, weeks in 
which you absorbed the sense of dis- 
cipline essential to a fighting Service. 
We were a very different crowd when 
we were sent for the second stage of 
our shore training to the Royal Naval 
Barracks at one of the three home ports. 
I went to Plymouth. 

Here, boxed up with the old and 
seasoned hands, I found the atmosphere 
subtly different, more naval. Dis- 
cipline seemed stricter, the work still 
more arduous. Soon I was put in a 
class of officer aspirants—C.W. candi- 
dates we were called—where we were 
given more advanced training than the 
rest. Then, in June, I was drafted to 
sea. A third of the battle towards the 
temporary commission had been won. 
With luck half the purely lower-deck 
time was behind me. 

I could not possibly have been more 
pleased with how the drafting authori- 
ties dealt with me. For I was sent 
to H.M.S. Warwick, a ‘ V and W’ class 
destroyer employed on Atlantic convoy 
escort duty. Already, in the Beaver- 
ford, I had seen convoy work from the 
point of view of the convoyed merchant 
ship. Now I sampled it from the other 
angle, that of the destroyer escort. 

Also, Liverpool was our ‘ home port’ 
(though I very much doubt if any but 
a born and bred Liverpudlian could 
ever come to regard Liverpool as 
‘home’), and father, brought back 
from the retired list, was Admiral’s 
Secretary there. So I was in rather 
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a quaint position—myself almost the 
lowest form of animal life on the lower 
deck of the ship, my father quite one 
of the powers-that-be in the port. I 
never dared visit him in the naval 
offices in the Royal Liver Building at 
Pierhead, the tallest block in the city 
with two colossal metal ‘ Liver’ birds 
on the roof—landmarks from right out 
at sea. 

H.M.S. Saliva (note that the ‘i’ of 
Liver is long, not as in Liverpool) father 
used to call it, and he became vitriolic 
at times in his dislike of the city, its 
dirt, its squalor, its out-of-dateness, 
and, as he expressed it, its uncouthness 
and general lack of normal civilised 
amenities. A joke the Americans made 
later on when they arrived in force 
caused him great joy— 

“T just can’t understand why you 
folks chose a maternity home for the 
naval offices.” 

“A maternity home!” was the 
incredulous rejoinder. “‘ What on earth 
do you mean ?” 

“Well, why else are those two huge 
storks on the roof ?” 

It was nice being able to see father 
at odd times outside, and mother, too, 
came up to live temporarily near at 
Hoylake, so I had a ‘home’ for any 
time ashore when in harbour. 

Father asked me if being an ‘ aigu- 
letted brass hat ’ had any repercussions, 
good or bad, as obviously my ship- 
mates knew. 

**T don’t think so,”’ I was able truth- 
fully to reply. ‘‘ The only thing they 
have said to me in this connection is, 
‘Well, if your blinking father can’t 
get us some leave, he’s not much 
something good.’ ” 

I can still remember how the peri- 
odical joys of decently served food and 
wallowing in a real bath were the out- 
standing landmarks in my life. And, 
believe me, the ingrained dirt and 
grime of ten and more days at sea in 
an old destroyer took some getting off. 

In one thing I was lucky. My ex- 
periences in the medium tonnage 
Beaverford led me to hope that I was 
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immune from seasickness. But small 
ship life was yet to be tested. I came 
through with flying colours; for, 
although for summer we had some spells 
of ghastly weather, I did not turn a 
hair. In fact the weather was about 
the biggest enemy during my time in 
the Warwick. Certainly we never saw 
a submarine and there were very few 
attacks on our ships, or even reports 
of any being in the vicinity. So much 
so that our escort duties, backwards 
and forwards in the North Atlantic, 
took on very much the semblance of 
a fixed routine—the humdrum normal 
escort work of an orderly convoy and 
the periodic sheep-dog job of rounding 
up stragglers; enlivened—joyfully— 
by a high-speed dash in, perhaps, the 
deceptive light of dawn to investigate 
a ‘contact,’ sombrely, thoughtfully— 
by the rescuing of a boat-load of sur- 
vivors who had fortunately hit off our 
convoy’s track. It made you see that 
your own lifebelt was in first-class 
order after having probably become a 
bit casual about it. 

I was beginning to feel a real sea-dog. 
As I have said, I had already seen the 
sea from the merchantman’s angle, 
seen a near-by consort go up by mine. 
At Plymouth just recently I had 
helped in the landing of fire-seared, oil- 
fuel choked survivors from a torpedoed 
ship—and it was something one hoped 
to but could not forget. Then, in the 
Warwick, came the night when stark 
tragedy nearly overcame the convoy 
we were shepherding. 

It was a summer night, with a fair 
sea running. The old ship was taking 
an odd one here and there green over 
her bows. Not a light showing, the 
convoy was ploughing its way west- 
ward. And one of the ships was 
packed with children being evacuated 
to Canada. 

Boom... Boom. 
explosions ! 

Action stations. 

“My God, one’s the kids’ ship,” the 
Captain, peering through his night- 
glasses, was heard to say. 


.. Boom. Three 
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“* Hard-a-port.”’ 

The Warwick lurched and rolled ag 
she felt the alteration of course. 

Soon Boom ... Boom. . . Boom 
- .. again and again. But they wer 
our depth-charges this time. 

Were we over him; had we got 
him ? There was nothing to show. 

“ Anyway, it'll keep the something 
down,” a bearded Fleet Reserve man, 
who was alongside me, said. For dow 
he, they perhaps, had to be kept. 

The wounded ship, bows low in the 
water and with screws beginning to 
show, was lowering her boats, and 
incredibly soon her freight of young, 
innocent lives was safe on board another 
vessel. But she did not sink and safely 
made port, as did one of the other two 
ships hit—a British tanker. 

I was exactly three months in H.MS. 
Warwick. The next step onwards and 
upwards was to pass what was called a 
preliminary selection board of three 
Officer Examiners. This I did success- 
fully, to be sent straight away to the 
Royal Naval Barracks, Portsmouth, 
there to appear before an Admiralty 
Selection Board. I safely negotiated 
this hurdle, and was duly sent to 
H.M.S. King Alfred, another shore 
training establishment, at Hove—a 
full-blown cadet rating: the outward 
and visible sign was a white band 
round your seaman’s cap instead of 
the H.M.S. cap ribbon. It was now 
September ; the lower-deck time was 
virtually over, two-thirds of the struggle 
for the Sub’s one stripe was won and, 
I patted myself on the back, in the 
absolute minimum of time. 

My King Alfred three months were 
pleasant, if strenuous. We were still 
ratings; still liaole, if we did not 
make the grade in either work or 
behaviour, to revert to the lower deck 
for ever and aye—as the Captain very 
forcibly told us on arrival. But it was 
a different atmosphere, and gradually 
you were given some of the perks, and 
had to assume the responsibilities of 
the officer you hoped to become. That 
was one side of the intensive course 
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there. The other was drill and sheer 
hard work, navigation, seamanship, 
signals and gunnery. All went well, 
and in due course I received my 
commission as Temporary Acting Sub- 
Lieutenant, Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve—Acting, because I was under 
twenty-one. The goal had been won. 

Came a spot of leave, a short spell 
of further practical training at Ports- 
mouth Barracks (I clocked in on two 
first-class air raids), and then—my 
appointment to H.M.S. Prince of Wales. 
So, by long and devious journeying— 
a hard road and voyaging a rough sea 
—we get back to that day when 
HM.S. Prince of Wales came to 
corporate life, came of age as it were 
in that she accepted her own responsi- 
bilities instead of being a responsibility 
of her builders ; in official words—com- 
missioned. January the eighteenth, 
1941. Britain’s latest, greatest battle- 
ship. 

It was a cold day and typical 
Liverpudlian weather. There was a 
furry of snow as I arrived at the 
entrance to Cammell Laird’s Yard, 
Birkenhead, rather tremulous, slightly 
apprehensive of the Unknown of an 
officer’s career before me. 

“What do you want... got your 
identity card ... got your appoint- 
ment? ... Right, she’s in the fitting- 
out basin. .. . Good luck... .” 

Off I went as directed, and sud- 
denly, on rounding the corner of a 
large shed—there she was. My ship. 
Colossal . . . awe-inspiring—bristling 
with guns.... I felt very small; 
smaller than those ants—no, they were 
men—swarming about her, bluejackets 
and contractor’s workmen. 

I hurried up the after gangway, 
saluted the quarter-deck, and reported 
to the Officer of the Watch. And thus 
began the slice of my life, which was 
to end so tragically, on board H.M.S. 
Prince of Wales. 


As so often happens, ambition had 
an immediate set-back. On reporting 
to the Commander I was greeted with, 
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“You young chaps are all a bit too 
early. We are still so full of dockyard 
men we can’t start getting into proper 
routine yet. In fact you’d really only 
be in the way. We shall go round 
shortly to —— to finish off, and 
actually itll be better if you join up 
there. So another week or two’s leave. 
You won’t mind that, I'll bet.” 

“* No, sir,” meekly I replied. 

“ Right, that’s the programme, then. 
Join properly on such and such a date. 
In the meantime, as you are here, have 
a good look round and get the hang 
of what’s what and where’s where as 
much as you can by yourself. Yes, 
Quartermaster,” this to a Petty Officer, 
who, having saluted, was waiting to 
report something or other. 

I took this interruption as my dis- 
missal, and off I went on a lone voyage 
of discovery. 

This first day of ferreting round 
stood me in good stead when I ‘ joined 
properly ’ later on ; for it is as easy for 
a stranger completely to lose his bear- 
ings in a huge modern battleship as it 
is in a trackless forest. 


In peace-time the first few months 
of a new ship’s life are spent in what 
is termed ‘working up ’—equivalent 
to ‘running in’ a new car, though it 
takes infinitely longer, while her 
crew, officers and men, are also ‘run 
in’ and become acquainted with every 
intricacy of the abstruse box of tricks 
which she is. She is in the Fleet, but 
not yet of it, save in emergency. 

The same has to hold good in war- 
time, though the time is shortened up, 
the effort more intensive; otherwise 
you are risking unnecessarily something 
which has not only cost many millions 
of pounds but whose value, both 
offensive and defensive, is beyond 
computing. In our case undoubtedly 
we left the builder’s yard ages earlier 
than would have been the practice 
under normal procedure. So the next 
few months were spent in a ‘ combined 
operation’ evolution— putting the 
finishing touches to the ship’s con- 
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struction by the horde of contractor’s 
or dockyard men who stayed with us, 
and making those who manned her a 
first-class, co-ordinated, fighting team. 

The first part of this time was 
spent at a dockyard port, but once 
we had achieved a stage where shore 
facilities, such as cranes, easy transit 
for stores, and the like were no longer 
required we went to a spot where 
father had spent quite a slice of the 
last war. Well did I recognise it from 
past descriptions he had given when 
recounting old experiences. He gener- 
ally said you could describe it by one 
word, and after a bit I was inclined to 
agree with him. 

I can remember some of father’s 
actual words— 

“The G.F.” (Grand Fleet) ‘‘ base 
during the war? Well, you’ve got to 
remember one or two things. Devilish 
windy, and a freak wind too. Out of 
nothing a full-fledged gale can be blow- 
ing in half an hour. The seasons are 





back -handed. Summer is_ spring, 
autumn is summer, and winter is 
bl sorry, awful.” 


Here it was that we spent those 
‘working up’ months—drilling, prac- 
tising again and again with every 
single piece of mechanism which com- 
posed our combined offensive power, 
firing the ten giant 14-in. guns and 
their sixteen smaller brothers (5-25-in.). 
In action I was battery officer of the 
eight of these on the port side, and I 
vowed to myself that in the minimum 
of time I would arrive at the state 
where no one would be able to teach me 
anything about them. In harbour my 
job was Officer of the Watch. 

So the time sped and at long last 
came the day when the powers-that-be 
considered that all was finally well 
with us. We had felt this to be the 
ease for the previous week or two, 
but with the official declaration to this 
effect there was a dramatic coincidence. 
It was on the very day that we were 
pronounced fighting fit that we were 
suddenly and unexpectedly required 
for an emergency offensive operation. 
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Wednesday, 21st May 1941. 

Dawn came with the promise of 
a real spring, almost summer, day. 
Slowly the anchorage woke to life 
gradually the routine work of a flee 
in harbour came into full swing. With 
the sun high in the heavens from al] 
around arose a medley of little soung 
—the musical murmer of the tite 
lapping against boats moored at the 
lower boom; the confused noises from 
another ship a few cables away ; the 
strident blare of a bugle; the hiss of 
the bow wave as one of the fleet’ 
attendant drifters passed on its lawful 
occasion of transporting hither and 
thither stores, ammunition, anything 
a fleet in being requires; the creak of 
oars in crutches as a pulling boat went 
by; the ceaseless chatter of the gulls. 
Over everything hung an unwonted 
stillness, through which at times dis. 
tant noises sounded uncannily close; 
in the air there was a wonderful new. 
found warmth and mildness. 

The peace of it all was suddenly 
broken. ‘Clear lower deck,’ came 
through the loud-speakers. On _ the 
quarter-deck the Captain addressed the 
ship’s company, to tell them that he 
had reported to the Commander-in. 
Chief that he considered us fully fit 
for service, and that in consequence 
from now on we were an integral part 
of the Fleet. Teething troubles were 
over. The tyro had become the expert. 

The day wore on, just such a day 
as many another before it except for 
the better weather. One or two of the 
officers, including the Captain, had 
gone ashore, bent on catching some 
of the brown trout with which the 
numerous fresh-water lochs abounded. 

Myself, I had the first dog as Officer 
of the Watch, and at about half-past 
five the relative peacefulness of evening 
harbour routine was rudely shattered. 
Up dashed a signalman with a message: 
*C. in C., H.F. to Hood and Prince of 
Wales—Steam to be at one hour's 
notice.” Quickly all was bustle and 
activity: recalling our aircraft which 
was away exercising at the local Fleet 
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Air Arm Station ; getting those ashore 
back on board ; landing the dockyard 
mateys we still had with us (a few of 
the gun-mounting experts stayed and 
went through the whole show) ; hoisting 
the boats; preparing for sea. 

Later came the sailing signal, and 
at about nine we weighed and sailed 
in company with H.M.S. Hood (flag- 
ship). It was a peaceful scene as we 
left, even though storm-clouds had 
obliterated the westering sun and the 
weather showed obvious signs of deteri- 
orating; away to port a distant 
mountain, one of the few the locality 
possessed, showing mistily grey in the 
evening light ; russets and mauves in the 
middle distance ; the green and brown 
of the immediate foreground. On that 
rocky promontory to which the channel 
always seemed to take us so ominously 
close were a flock of oyster-catchers, 
lustily ‘keep’ ‘keep ’-ing, and a lone 
curlew standing sentinel, long curved 
bill pointing seawards. I remember 
especially how these little touches of 
nature impressed themselves on me 
that evening of May the twenty-first. 

Many and wild were the rumours 
going round the ship. We were not 
kept guessing long. Through the loud- 
speakers came the announcement, “ 'The 
Captain is going to say a few words to 
the ship’s company.”’ Seconds passed, 
and then, “‘ This is the Captain speaking. 
I want to let you know as much as I 
can about the reason for our hurried 
departure. Air reconnaissance has 
shown that the new German battle- 
ship Bismarck and the 10,000 ton cruiser 
Prince Eugen have left the base they 
were using in Norway, and the odds 
are that they are making for the 
Atlantic to prey on our convoys. We 
are off to a strategic position in latitude 
so-and-so, longitude so-and-so. What 
we have to hope now is that we 
intercept them and bring them to 
action. That is all I can tell you 
at present.” 

Came the audible click as the loud- 
speakers were switched off, silence, and 
then the dull buzz of conversation as 
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everyone discussed the great news. The 
real thing at last ! 

We were clear of the land well before 
midnight, the Hood, ourselves, and the 
necessary attendant destroyers making 
north-westward into what was fast 
becoming a nasty head sea. Slowly 
the evening light faded from the sky ; 
gradually the clouds above changed 
to a uniform greyness, first in the east, 
then in the zenith, then where we were 
heading; came twilight, darkness, 
night—and leaving astern a frothing 
white wake we ploughed onwards— 
towards what, we all wondered. 


Thursday-Friday, 22nd-23rd May 1941. 

We were not the only pebbles on 
the beach; that goes without saying. 
Various other dispositions of his ships 
which had been either at sea or in 
harbour did the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Home Fleet make, and on Friday, 
the twenty-third, they bore fruit. 
Great was the excitement at the news 
that the cruisers Norfolk and Suffolk 
had sighted the two enemy ships 
between Greenland and Iceland, at the 
northern entrance of the Denmark 
Strait, and at the knowledge that we 
were after them at full speed. The 
chase was on. 

The weather by now had deteriorated 
badly; visibility was poor, with 
intermittent haze, fog, rain, and— 
later—snow squalls, while the sea 
was such that the destroyers found it 
impossible to keep up and gradually 
dropped astern. It was a great sight, 
the two huge ships pushing into the 
head sea at something like thirty knots, 
forecastles and bridges at times com- 
pletely hidden in sea and spray. 

Again the Captain spoke to us all 
through the loud-speakers. He hoped 
we should be within range of the enemy 
early tomorrow, Saturday, morning. 

That night, in fact, we all felt that, 
save for a miracle, we could not miss 
coming up with our quarry. 

How did we react to it all? Let us 
listen-in a moment to ward-room, gun- 
room, and lower deck— 
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“Isnt it great ?”’ Guns declaims in 
the ward-room. ‘‘ What we’ve been 
slaving for these last few months, and 
here, the very second we are absolutely 
ready, it is offered us—on a plate. If 
any of my fourteen-inch pets let me 
down I shall weep.” 

“If we get one in here”’ (the gun- 
room), one of the snotties is saying, 
“and my journal for the Sub’s exam is 
wrecked, that’ll be just about the last 
egg.” 

“Of course we shall sink ‘em, 
Shortey,” Nobby Clark says, obviously 
annoyed at being interrupted, and on 
such an uncontroversial matter. “‘ You 
don’t want to worry about such things 
as that. As I was telling Ginger when 
you butted in, you'll never get decent 
roses if you don’t prune ’em hard— 
two buds, three at the most, and a 
good clean cut above one pointing 
outwards. Yes, mine’ll be just about 
coming out nicely at home now. 
Pr’aps there'll be a chance of a run 
down the line to see them after this 
lot.” 

“IT should have thought it would 
have been the missus you’d bs going 
to sce, not roses,” Shortey chips in 
sarcastically. 

“You poor wet fish, of course it 
would, but to a bloke who’s happily 
married the missus and himself are 
one. And you don’t ‘alk about going 
tosee yourself,do you ? From aremark 
such as that, Shortey, if I did not know 
you weren’t married anything to speak 
of, I should guess you and her, which 
there ain’t, did not get on.”’ Which 
illogical logic Shortey found unanswer- 
able. 

How did I feel? It is difficult to 
say. I think mainly I brought to 
mind what father had told me about 
one of the big ship actions he was in 
during the last war (the Falkland 
Islands battle of 8th December 1914, 
when he was in H.M.S. Invincible, 
Admiral Sturdee’s flagship): ‘It’s 
all horribly impersonal. You're 
just plugging away at what to most 
of you all is an unseen enemy. The 
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din from your own guns is deafening. 
The ship gives a convulsive jerk as 
each salvo leaves for its target. There's 
a different noise, a different sensation 
when you are hit yourselves and then 
your ship shivers and, as it were, 
‘waggles her tail’ as does a duck to 
get water off its back. We were hit 
twenty-nine times, you know,” finally 
and proudly he would always say. 

The contestants this time would be 
bigger, the guns much more powerful, 
I soliloquised with rather mixed 
feelings. 


Saturday, 24th May 1941. 

At midnight—of Friday, the twenty- 
third, that is—we went to action 
stations ; save for the bridge and one 
or two unavoidably exposed stations, 
the ship to the eye was deserted. The 
teeming mass of humanity who manned 
her were in the turrets, in the magazines 
and shell-rooms, forming the ’tween- 
decks fire parties, the damage control 
brigades .. . ad infinitum; in _ the 
engine and boiler-rooms men _ were 
straining to achieve even another 
fraction of a knot’s speed. Anti-fiash 
gear had been served out, and every 
humanly possible preparation made for 
the coming fray. All were keyed up 
to a high pitch of expectancy. Thus, 
through a night with—in those latitudes 
—a minimum of darkness we ploughed 
onwards, cutting like a knife with no 
diminution of speed through seas 
that would have seriously troubled 
ships much bigger than the destroyers 
which had been forced to lag behind. 

Meanwhile, so I learned later, the 
Germans were legging it full speed, 
hell for leather, making south-westward 
along the edge of the ice which still 
extended from the winter freeze-up on 
the Greenland coast nearly half-way 
across the Strait. The difficult task 
of the Norfolk and Suffolk was per- 
manently to keep in touch with them 
and to report their every movement 
without getting within range. 

Late in the middle watch we seriously 
contemplated catapulting the aircraft, 
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but after due deliberation weather 
conditions were considered to be too 
unfavourable. At about half-past five 
preparations to this end were again 
made, and soon after the Captain 
once more spoke through the loud- 
speakers. Intently, in a silence broken 
only by the noise of the gale, everyone 
listened— 

“This is the Captain speaking. I 
can see two enemy ships on the horizon, 
and we shall be engaging them any 
minute now. Good luck to you all.” 
A few moments later another voice 
came on the air. But it was not the 
order to open fire, as we expected. 
It was the Padre, saying to us all, for 
us all, an age-hallowed going-into-battle 
prayer: ‘‘O Lord, Thou knowest how 
busy we must be today; if we forget 
Thee, do not Thou forget us; for 
Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

Then silence, save for sea sounds, 
reigned again, everyone busy with his 
own intimate thoughts. Most of us 
were going into ‘big ship action’ for 
the first time. Those few fleeting 
seconds were rather sacred. Perhaps 
something similar was taking place in 
the enemy ships: similar but very 
dissimilar. For I am sure that com- 
muning with a Deity must give more 
inner comfort than reflecting that what 
you are doing is for ‘ a beloved Fiihrer,’ 
however much warped brains have 
idolised a mad house-painter. 

A few minutes later, at about five 
past six, came a terrific bo-o-o-m. 
Simultaneously the ship gave a con- 
vulsive lurch. ‘‘I hope that’s us,” 
one of my men said. Yes, it was. We 
had opened fire. From my action billet 
in P.3 and P.4 turrets I rang up the 
transmitting station to find out the 
exact state of affairs, and was told 
that my guns were on the disengaged 
side. 

Meanwhile, as the aircraft was on 
the verge of getting away, the first 
enemy fifteen-inch shell landed on 
board. Splinters riddled it, and the 


catapulting operation took charge of 
itself prematurely. 


Pilot and crew 
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managed to do a low-level ‘ baling-out ’ 
just in time before the machine dis- 
appeared over the side. 

The great battle had begun which, 
through vagaries of weather and other 
circumstances, was not to end until 
three days later, when the Bismarck 
was sunk. 

Firing continued steadily, both sides 
giving and taking it. Soon those in a 
position to see detected a fire on board 
the Bismarck. Obviously, though, it 
was not serious, as it had no effect on 
her gunnery. 

Then, suddenly, came stark tragedy. 
A fifteen-inch shell from the Bismarck 
penetratéd to the Hood’s after maga- 
zine. There was one terrific explosion, 
and the Hood and her ship’s company 
of roughly one thousand five hundred 
officers and men were no more. There 
were three survivors, picked up by the 
destroyers when they arrived over the 
spot. 

Immediately — and naturally — we 
received the full force of the enemy’s 
fire, with obvious effect. So we opened 
the range, our tactics being to pursue 
delaying action pending the arrival of 
reinforcements. The Commander-in- 
Chief had, of course, been informed by 
wireless how matters stood. 

By about twenty-five past six we 
were out of effective range of each 
other, and the action -was broken off— 
a temporary lull only, we all hoped, for 
the réle of watching and waiting was 
galling in the extreme. In the after- 
noon aircraft of Coastal Command, 
which had arrived, reported the 
Bismarck was apparently leaving an 
oily wake. Our hope was that a fuel 
tank might have been penetrated, with 
a consequent reduction in her radius 
of action should weather conditions, as 
seemed possible, help her in making a 
‘ get-away.’ 

Constant touch was kept with her, 
and by the Norfolk and Suffolk; in 
the evening on her opening fire at one 
or other of the cruisers, we again 
engaged. Immediately she turned 
away, and the range quickly became 
Q2 
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prohibitive. Then came the welcome 
signal that aircraft from the carrier 
H.M.S. Victorious were being sent to 
make a torpedo attack. Late that 
night they arrived, and one hit was 
obtained, but with what effect on her 
speed or efficiency it was difficult to 
judge. At about half-past one on 
Sunday morning we again engaged her 
for a fleeting moment, but in the last 
of the northern twilight she was quickly 
lost to sight. 

The invariable luck of the Germans 
seemed to hold good. The scene of 
affairs was now some two hundred 
miles east of Cape Farewell, the 
southernmost point of Greenland. The 
weather, bad as it was, worsened. 
Visibility shortened and shortened, and 
finally we ran into thick fog. By three 
o’clock (Sunday morning, 25th May) 
touch by any ship was completely lost. 

Vainly throughout the day we tried 
again to locate her. But visibility 
was never anything but poor, and our 
luck was completely out. At about 
four in the afternoon considerations 
of remaining fuel dictated a return 
to the nearest base, where, without 
incident, we arrived on Monday, 
the twenty-sixth, battle scarred and 
with our numbers reduced by the 
gallant few (two of my ‘snotty’ mess- 
mates were among them) who had 
taken their last, long journey. 

We were all feeling bitterly dis- 
appointed. A sense of frustration 
seemed to fall upon us, collectively and 
individually. Great was the relief and 
jubilation, therefore, when at about 
eleven the next morning the Captain 
again addressed us, to read a signal he 
had just received. The Bismarck was 
sunk. 

The Hood had been avenged. 

From when we left the scene of 
operations on the Sunday afternoon 
to the final dénowement we knew less 
than most, and obviously I can give 
no personal narrative. Father, as 
Admiral’s Secretary at Liverpool, with 
his fingers to quite an extent on the 
pulse, as they inevitably were, of naval 
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events throughout the world, knew 
more than I did. So— 


Over to you, Pa. 


Whether my job at Liverpool, know. 
ing more than many of the hour-to. 
hour developments of the war at sea, 
was on the whole a help or a detriment 
from the purely persona! point of view, 
is a very open question. On a later 
occasion, when I will again take up 
the story, it was a definite agonising 
detriment. Actually, through ‘ Junior’ 
—as my port-mates had nicknamed him 
—and his exploits I re-lived the days 
of 1914-1918, and by proxy—a very 
anxious, very worried proxy at times— 
did my sea-time of this war. 

Now was a case in point. I was one 
of the few aware of the fact that the 
Prince of Wales had been in action 
with the Bismarck, had incurred some 
casualties, and that ‘ operations were 
developing.’ 

‘Junior’ has quoted me as saying 
that even for a person in one of the 
ships engaged, a long-range action is 
‘horribly impersonal.’ Watching its 
progress, as I did, portrayed by flags 
and models on a huge chart, is, frankly, 
a cold-blooded proceeding. Distress- 
ingly cold-blooded when someone neat 
and dear to you is in the heart of the 
fray. Perhaps, therefore, I may be 
forgiven if I heaved a purely personal 
sigh of relief when the Prince of Wales 
on the chart was getting farther and 
farther east. My hopes now were 
that her casualties were light and 
that ‘Junior’ was not among them. 
My anxiety was not of long duration, 
for ‘ Junior’s ’ name was not in the list 
that soon came through by signal for 
advance Admiralty information. 

Now, to take up the narrative where 
‘ Junior ’ left it early Sunday morning, 
the twenty-fifth, when touch by any 
ship was completely lost. 

The news coming in showed that 
from then to half-past ten the next 
morning, for all that was seen or heard 
of her, the Bismarck was non-existent. 
Her speed and fighting efficiency, s0 
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far as could be judged and in spite of 
the damage she was known to have 
received, were unimpaired. To counter 
any of the possible alternatives which 
she might attempt to carry out was 
the task of the powers-that-be. They 
had to cater for her making into the 
blue of the Western Atlantic to attack 
trade—and it was known that dis- 
guised supply ships with fuel, stores, 
and ammunition formed an integral 
part of the enemy’s ‘commerce raider’ 
plans; rendezvousing with the two 
battle cruisers which might attempt a 
dash from Brest ; aiming for the South 
Atlantic, or Mediterranean even; or 
—and thought to be most likely of all, 
although all contingencies were catered 
for as far as possible—returning to a 
refitting port, either German or German 
occupied in Northern France. In such 
case she might be doing one of three 
things—making north-east to round 
Iceland, or easterly to pass between 
Iceland and the British Isles en route 
for the North Sea and home, or south- 
east to reach, probably, Brest. 

Allnecessary dispositions were made : 
battleships with convoys in the Atlantic 
were diverted as required, Home Fleet 
ships proceeded to certain positions, 
and ships from Gibraltar speedily 
made northwards. Flying-boats from 
both sides of the Atlantic got on to the 
job. 

Then, at half-past ten on the morning 
of Monday the twenty-sixth, a Coastal 
Command aircraft sighted her between 
five and six hundred miles west of 
Land’s End, to lose touch again through 
having to seek refuge in the low cloud 
ceiling from her anti-aircraft fire. But 
at a quarter-past eleven aircraft from 





H.M.S. Ark Royal also picked her up, 
nd from then onwards contact was 
ermanently maintained. As our forces 
were disposed at the moment, and 
taking into account the speed she 





must have made so far, there was only 
one more essential for Nemesis to over- 
take her. She must be delayed. 

By now the weather and sea were 
such that operating aircraft from a 
carrier was a most hazardous proceed- 
ing. The Ark Royal did it, however— 
two attacks. The first was abortive 
solely because of weather conditions, 
the second—as daylight was fading— 
was successful, two torpedo hits being 
scored, one of which evidently damaged 
her propellers and rudder and reduced 
her speed to twelve knots or less. 

The sands of her life were fast running 
out. Destroyers which had come up 
with her made hay while night reigned, 
delivering a series of torpedo attacks. 
Not that they had a clear run for their 
money. She fought back stubbornly 
and was still quite a doughty foeman. 
Then at a little before nine on Tuesday 
morning, the twenty-seventh, H.M.S. 
King George V., the Prince of Wales’ 
sister ship, and H.M.S. Rodney entered 
the arena. Quickly every gun of the 
Bismarck was silenced, fires were 
raging on board, and with her in this 
state the cruiser Dorsetshire steamed 
in and delivered the coup de grace by 
torpedo. At twenty minutes to eleven 
she turned over and sank. The Prince 
Eugen meanwhile, benefiting by the 
fact that she was a far lesser quarry, 
had managed unscathed to make Brest. 

Thus ends my recital of the story we 
were able to piece together from the 
momentous signals as they came in, 
one after another, during those three 
memorable days. So— 


Over to you, Junior. 


We went straight into Dockyard 
hands, to lick our wounds and make 
good the damage received. So the 
Germans indirectly gave us all a spot of 
leave. Nobby Clark did get the ‘run 
down the line’ to see his roses. 


(To be continued.) 








COMBINED OPERATIONS, 1758. 


BY T. H. RADDALL. 


Tr is an anxious time, this year 1758. 
British prestige, long doubtful, has 
ceased to exist—and this in the second 
year of the renewed struggle with 
France. The shots of poor Byng’s 
firing squad are ringing still in Europe, 
and Voltaire’s sharp tongue is curling 
with his quip about the nation that 
must shoot one admiral to encourage 
the others. The fiasco of Rochefort 
is just behind. Across the sea Oswego 
is a shame and Fort William Henry a 
reproach, but the poor pale bones of 
Braddock’s men are concealed by the 
leaves of three autumns in the Penn- 
sylvania forest, though England yet 
mourns, and the French gloat still 
that British troops canno! stand even 
against naked savages, and Europe 
wonders that the empty sham of 
British power should have deceived 
her for so long. 

The desperate British have set a 
new man at the head of their dismal 
affairs, his age fifty, his name Pitt. 
He has gout and a passion for landscape 
gardening. He seems quite mad. He 
has insulted his king, has sent away 
the German mercenaries who were, all 
the world knew, the only good troops 
Britain had. He talks of building up 
a national militia—and, of course, the 
fleet. He has even put weapons into 
the hands of the wild Scots—and what 
shall he put in their heads to replace 
the bitter memories of 45? He talks 
of striking at France through her 
colonial empire, sending armies across 
the enormous seas to fight and die in 
savage forests and burning plains, while 
France masses her armies at home. 
France and the others; for Austria, 
Russia, Saxony, Sweden are in hostile 
league as well. ‘Ninety millions 
against five’—and the first great 
effort of the five is towards America, 
three thousand miles away. And with 


what tools does this amateur landscape 
gardener propose to change the face of 
a continent ? An army humbled at 
Rochefort and a navy shamed at 
Minorca? The gout has gone to his 
head ! 

The French have been established 
long in that continent. They call it 
New France. From the banks of the 
St Lawrence they have pushed far 
into the prairies of the west; on the 
other hand they have passed along the 
great lakes and down the Ohio and 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. 

They claim the continent, and why 
not? They have pinned the English 
colonies to the coastal strip from 
Massachusetts to Florida, and _ they 
and their savage allies are laying the 
English frontier settlements in blood 





and ashes all the way. There can bk 
one end. Yet Pitt has set his fac 
against that end, and his plan is boll 
in detail as it is in scope. He wil 
ignore the long and bloody frontier 
the west and strike direct at Canada. 
He will send troops to New York, ani 
those troops will fight their way t 
the St Lawrence by primitive roads 
or utter wilderness for three or fow 
hundred miles. Their fortune may l 
good or bad—and fortune can be very 
bad in the American forest, as pot 
dull Braddock found—but, good or ill 
it must distract the attention of tlt 
French towards the Canadian bordet. 
The real stroke is to come by sea—Pitt 





is obsessed with sea power—aimed # 
Quebec itself, the fountainhead 
French empire in America. 

The French have long foreseen such 
a stroke, of course. To fend it the 
have built at the mouth of the Gulf « 
St Lawrence a naval base and fortres 
on the European scale, equal in arm’ 
ment to Quebec itself. It stands 
the island of Cape Breton—Tle Royale 
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at the windy north-east tip of Nova 
Scotia, and is named Louisbourg. 
Louis’ town in truth; for the French 
king’s money has been lavished here 
by millions for eight-and-thirty years. 
(Has he not said, ruefully, that he 
expects to see the towers of Louisbourg 
rise above the Atlantic horizon any 
morning now ?) Even La Pompadour 
is interested. She wheedles money and 
appointments. The French in honest 
pride eall it their “ Dunkirk of the 
West.” 

But it is more than a fortress, more 
than a plaything for La Pompadour. 
Here is the heart of the French cod- 
fishery, employing ships in hundreds 
and men by the thousand, a fishery 
more lucrative than that of New 
England itself, and cradle for sea- 
fighters in the mighty struggles to 
come. Here is the great entrepot of 
Old France and New France and the 
French West Indies, where vast stores 
of goods are handled and stored and 
exchanged. Hither come the homing 
Indiamen for convoy past the English 
seas. Here rendezvous the French 
fleets in their sweeps from France and 
the Caribbean. Hither steal the Indians 
and ‘neutral French’ of conquered 
Nova Scotia, to receive gifts of arms 
and powder and shot, and rum and 
hatchets and red blankets, and instruc- 
tions for their behaviour under British 
rule. (The instructed bring to Louis- 
bourg each year a crop of English 
scalps for token of good faith—and 
for the eurio-boxes of the officers.) 
Here come French spies from New 
York and Boston and Halifax with 
news of ces fous Anglais. 

And from Louisbourg one day, 
surely, there shall sail the dream cf 
every governor of New France—a great 
armada for the conquest of New 
England. 

The French have been forewarned, 
too, of the Pitt design. For last year, 
in °57, incompetent Loudon gathered 
an army and fleet at Halifax, and 
blustered and dawdled, and kept his 
soldiers planting cabbages against 
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scurvy, until the September gales 
wrecked his warships and his hopes. 
All that Loudon has accomplished is to 
alarm the French into digging trenches 
and building breastworks and gun 
platforms at every landing-place within 
striking distance of Louisbourg. A 
matter of ease, for the landing-places 
are few. None is good. For this is as 
wild and rugged a coast as can be 
found in North America, scoured by 
the drifting ice and beaten by a seldom 
placid sea, blown upon by the four 
winds in their most foul moods, gripped 
by winter six months in the year and 
swathed in fog the rest. The Louis- 
bourg terrain is an engineer’s nightmare, 
half bog, half rocky upland bristling 
with wind-bitten spruce and fir trees. 
No road exists but a rough track cut 
inland to the lake of Miré, useless to 
a besieger. By deliberate policy the 
French have left trackless the coastal 
wilderness. And these damp and 
gloomy forests will be defended, not 
alone by disciplined and well-equipped 
French troops, but by those white 
savages the coureurs de bois, and the 
red savages, Micmac, Malecite, Abenaki, 
who know how to thread the swamps 
and thickets. 

Behind all these stands Louisbourg 
itself, the walled town on the naked 
and coverless point between harbour 
and sea. Landward is a strip of swamp, 
half a mile in width, green and bare 
as a billiard cloth. The fortress walls 
of earth faced with stone rise thirty 
feet above this soggy plain, with a wide 
moat before, bristling with sharpened 
stakes, and before that the stone-faced 
counterscarp and the smooth fall of 
the glacis. Six bastions frown from 
the walls, the Bastion du Roi, a fortress 
in itself containing barracks and chapel 
and governor’s residence, all of quarried 
stone from Caen and Justaucorps, and 
brick from the clay banks of Catalogne, 
and timber from the Miré, all roofed 
with Saint Malo slate. 

The quayside and the forest of spars 
in the anchorage are guarded by the 
battery of La Gréve. In the harbour 








%, 
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mouth sits the Island Battery with its 
thirty-odd great guns. On the east 
point, across from the town, sits the 
Lighthouse Battery, where the tall 
stone tour du fanal burns its huge and 
ingenious oil lantern every night. And 
on the north shore of the harbour 
squats the Royal Battery with its twin 
stone watch-towers and grim artillery, 
ready to rake the entrance should the 
cross-fire of Lighthouse and Island 
Batteries not prove enough. No ship, 
no fleet can force an entrance here. 
Louisbourg must be approached from 
the land or not at all. 

And if the rash British can land in 
those few sea-beaten coves along the 
coast, in the face of a leaden storm 
from concealed and _ entrenched 
defenders ; if they can hew their way 
through miles of dark spruce thickets 
where the savages and coureurs de bois 
lie in wait as they lay for Braddock’s 
men; if the British can drag stores 
and baggage and artillery through the 
wild woods and over the bottomless 
bogs and past the _ boulder-littered 
barrens—still they must face the 
mighty fortress and the fire of its 236 
cannon. And from first to last they 
must reckon with the warships on the 
station—Prudent and Entreprenant 74’s, 
Capricieux, Célébre and Bienfaisant 64’s, 
and seven frigates of sixteen to fifty 
guns each. 

France counts the millions she has 
spent here in this wilderness and is 
confident. 

Drucour, the Governor, is not so 
sure. Masonry bound with cement of 
sea sand is doubtful in this climate 
of bitter frosts and heaving thaws. 
Des Gouttes is grudging with his naval 
help. La Pompadour’s enthusiasm for 
campaigns in Germany has dried the 
spring of reinforcements for Canada. 
Louisbourg with all its outlying 
batteries and trenches should have a 
garrison of ten thousand. Drucour 
has only his Compagnies Détachées de 
la Marine, Regiment Artois, Regiment 
Cambis, Regiment Bourgogne, Regi- 
ment des Volontaires Etrangers, two 


companies of artillery, a handful 
engineers—say 3500 men. Des Goutte 
has in his ships 3900 seamen ; they 
could fight ashore at a pinch. The 
townsmen can provide 500 militia, 
Outside the walls the couwreurs de bois 


and Indians, a doubtful quantity—f 


500 to 1000, say—but led by a famous i 


bush-fighter, victor in many a forest 
battle with the English of Nova Scotia, 
They own no leader but this Boishebert, 
Somewhere in the sad dripping forest 
to the west he lurks, and that is all 
Drucour knows. 


The thing he counts F 


on most is British incompetence, that 


mixture compounded of bad general. F 


ship, poor training, and worse equip- 


ment. That, and the besetting British F 
sin of sending a boy on a man’s 


errand. 


Alas for Drucour and his hopes! 
This eccentric, this egocentric Pitt § 


(“I know that I can save this country 


and no one else can ’’) has managed to 


inject into the British corpse not 


merely life but something stranger ff 


still—efficiency. His great fleet is on 
the sea betimes, crowding its stout 


canvas into the teeth of the westerlies. 


Boscawen commands, the little bright- F 


eyed man. He carries his head a bit 


awry, but the brain inside thinks : 


straight enough. Pitt has made him 


admiral of the blue, and his flag is 


hoisted in Namur. 
captains served in 
fiasco of last year, and Loudon’s 
name is sour upon their tongues. 
**Co-operate closely with the army.” 
What, again? The feeling is older 
than last year. The gibbering ghost 
of Minorca stands between army and 
navy still. The worst name Jack Tar 
can call a man is “‘ Port Mahon soger.” 
And any soger with a bit of service 
Spanish can quote :— 


Eighteon of his 
the Louisbourg 


** Junio, Julio, Agosto y Puerto Mahon 
Los mejores puertos del Mediterranean son’ 


—and know his quarrel just. 

Chief ‘ soger’’ now is Amherst, forty- 
one years old, veteran of Fontenoy and 
Dettingen and Roucoux, the very worst 
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sort of training for this war in the 
American wilds. Under him is Wolfe, 
brigadier at thirty-one, long of nose 
and sharp of eye, acid of tongue and 
secant of chin, tall and lean and red of 
hair—enough to make a cat laugh. 


the Low Countries, no more. The 
other brigadiers are Whitmore (“a 
poor sleepy old man” to Wolfe) and 
Lawrence, Governor of Nova Scotia, 
stiff-backed, stiff-minded soldier of the 
old school, given a brigade for his 


' knowledge of the country. A deliberate 


1eral. FF 
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ritish F 
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mixture, one suspects. Something of 
everything. But in the fire it will 
boil down to Amherst’s Prussian-learnt 
gift for organisation and Wolfe’s instinct 
for headlong action. 

And so they cross the sea—Wolfe is 
sea-sick all the way—and gather in the 
great harbour of Halifax, 23 ships of 
the line, 18 frigates, over 150 transports. 
Amherst is still at sea, blown south 
to the Azores. Lawrence holds the 
orders, but it is Wolfe who makes 


| things move. 
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The army numbers 13,000. Some of 
the regiments have been stationed in 
America a little time, most are fresh 
Two battalions, the 2nd 
and 3rd Royal Americans, have been 
raised in the colonies. There is a regi- 


_ ment of Scots—Fraser’s Highlanders, 


who speak small English and wear the 
long-forbidden dress of their native 
hills. And there is a battalion of 
colonial rangers dressed in hunting 
shirts and buckskin leggings, armed 
with light muskets and tomahawks and 
scalping knives. These offend Wolfe’s 
martial eye, and he speaks of them 
with contempt, as he spoke of the 
Highlanders not so very long ago. Yet 
he is able to shed his prejudices quickly 
in this western air. Like all British 
officers in America he is haunted by 
the fate of Braddock, and sees suddenly 
the value of these canaille. Ordering 
the light companies of his regiments to 
form a corps of rangers under Colonel 
Scott, who has seen much fighting in 
the Nova Scotia woods, he designs a 
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loose dress for them on the American 
style, and equips them with light 
weapons. 

So, too, he mends his opinion of the 
Scots and does it handsomely—“ very 
useful soldiers and the most manly 
corps of officers I ever saw.” 

In quiet Halifax harbour they drill 
the troops and seamen in the task of 
landing on a rocky and wooded shore. 
Again they do it, and again, until 
Wolfe is satisfied that, if necessary, 
5000 men can be landed at a swoop. 

Boscawen’s head and voice are busy 
in these and other matters. His 
forward mind designs a sling-cart with 
eight-foot wheels and tyres of great 
width to carry the siege guns over the 
Louisbourg swamps. He sees to the 
health of his fleet, ordering great 
quantities of fresh beef from the 
Annapolis Valley, and making sure 
that the ventilators are kept working 
in his ships. When sailing-time comes 
he will have two sickly ships in his 
whole force, no more. He is no coddler, 
though. Already he has sent off Hardy 
to begin the blockade of Louisbourg, 
though the ice is not yet out of the 
bay and ships and men will suffer 
terribly. (Hardy is as good as his 
name, however, and fares much better 
than French Magnifique, caught in the 
ice off Louisbourg since March, and 
held fast still, a whited sepulchre, with 
120 of her seamen dead of cold.) 

Between landing drills and man- 
ceuvres in the Halifax woods the 
soldiers are busy making gabions and 
fascines, and loading them into the 
transports ready for their moment. 
Fifty Yankee carpenters make portable 
blockhouses, which can be knocked 
down for shipment and set up quickly 
in the Louisbourg woods against 
Boishebert’s raids. Horses and oxen 
are fetched from Boston to drag 
artillery through the swamps. Bos- 
cawen and Bastide the engineer go 
over the stuff in the transports— 
cannon, mortars, ammunition of a 
dozen kinds, provisions, entrenching 
tools, sandbags, axes, wheelbarrows, 
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hatchets, scaling-ladders—the list is 
endless, but they persevere. 

Mr Pitt has seen to his end of the 
business; he will brook no fumbling 
here. 

Ambherst—where is that man of 
method ? It is time to sail. But Mr 
Pitt has provided for this as for other 
contingencies — Lawrence will take 
command. So they sail on 28th May— 
and off the mouth of Halifax meet 
long-delayed. Amherst in Dublin. He 
transfers quickly to Namur, and off 
they go, all those ships. Indians along 
the coast gape to see the Big Water 
white with sails. And Cunningham 
writes in ecstasy to Lord George 
Sackville of “the harmony, spirit, and 
confidence that reign universally thro’ 
the Army and Navy.” 

Off Louisbourg they find unwearied 
and vigilant Hardy, and the fleet 
anchors in Gabarus Bay, west of the 
fortress. Here, day after disappointing 
day, they must suffer every vicissitude 
of the Cape Breton weather. Wind, 
rain, fog, with a heavy and unceasing 
swell beating and breaking on that 
iron shore. When the fog lifts they 
can see bright gleams of weapons in 
the trenches at Coromandiere, at Flat 
Point, White Point, Anse a la Gautier, 
at Lorambec—the little coves and 
beaches, where, if anywhere, the troops 
must land. 

Where is the French fleet? The 
vast huddle of British ships down-wind 
at Gabarus is an opportunity no bold 
seaman could miss. Boscawen has 
taken desperate chances with the 
weather ‘and the enemy to “ co-operate 
closely with the army.” 

But Des Gouttes is not bold. He 
wishes to quit Louisbourg right enough, 
but it is the open sea and a sight of 
Brest he wants, not death or glory at 
Gabarus. Drucour commands him to 
stay for the defence of the fortress, and 
stay he does, but with an ill will and a 
faint heart. No co-operation there. 
But peste /—who ever heard of close 
co-operation between an army and a 
fleet ? 


Says Wolfe, “When the army js 
landed the business is half done ’— 
(will the surf never go down ?)—“ We 
must get on shore or perish in the 
attempt.” He was at Rochefort, and 
one Rochefort is enough. On 8th June 
the British decide to try it, neck or 


nothing. Bragg’s regiment is sent tof 


make a feint towards Lorambec. The 
rest of the army takes to the boats in 


se, 


Gabarus Bay, in the cold dark before 
dawn. The soldiers have bread andh 
cheese for two days in their pockets, 
nothing else but their clothes and arms 
and ammunition. Whitmore is tw) 


feint at White Point, Lawrence at Flat 


Point. Wolfe is going to land af 
Coromandiere. He has the grenadier > 


companies of eleven regiments, the 
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Highlanders, and Scott’s light troops F 
and colonial rangers, his own choice F 
for the job. Boscawen divides his fleet 


to cover the various feints and to watch 
the harbour mouth. To Coromandiere, 
lest too much attention be drawn there, 
he has sent only Kennington and 
Halifax, but these go in regardless of 
shoaling water and open a smart 


cannonade on the entrenchments. They F 
disturb the shocked cormorants, who & 


croak and fly, but the French are firm 
in their log-and-earth breastworks. 


There sits Colonel St Julhien of the & 
Regiment Artois with 1000 men and & 
11 guns. The cove is an arc of f 


700 yards, a bite in the rocky shore, 
with a strip of beach at its head where 
the boats must land. Above that 
beach, along the edge of that rusty-red 
cliff, runs his entrenchment. To his 
left, beyond the strand, is a low knoll 
with a fire-post—nid de pie—sited to 
rake the beach. 

Wolfe moves towards Flat Point 
with the boats of Lawrence, and then 
suddenly his oarsmen make a dash for 
Coromandiere, with the rising sun on 
their right cheeks and the light morning 
breeze on their left. The eager soldiers 
stare towards the beach, and see none— 
see nothing but a mass of green foliage. 
Do trees grow green below high-tide 
mark in these parts? Now they are 
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in gun range, and St Julhien’s cannon 
begin to bark. And now it is musket 
range, and the whole cliff-top sparkles 
with the red jets of St Julhien’s fusils. 
Men are hit in the boats, and jerk and 
ery out. Boats are shattered by 
cannon-balls. But on they come! A 
British sergeant stands up in the 
midst of that inferno crying, ““ Who 
wouldn’t go to hell to hear such music 
for half an hour ?”’ He falls dead in a 
moment. It is a deadly music. 

And now the leading boats perceive 
the green thicket below the French 
trenches to be in fact an abattis of 
tangled trees, cut down and flung whole 
over the cliff. Wolfe sees it too, and 
resolves to cut his loss. It goes against 
his temper—but no man can get through 
that trap under fire. He waves an arm 
in signal to withdraw, and the boats 
stop their way with a great churning 
of oars and begin to turn. Now the 
French cheer and redouble their fire, 
and their powder smoke drifts on the 
lazy breeze towards the east, towards 
that low knoll and the nid de pie. 

All seems over. Yet somehow, 
perhaps to escape that blast of death 
from the cliff-top, one boat has crept 
into the shore just east of the knoll. 
No beach here, merely a gap in the 
rocks, enough to pass two boats abreast. 
Wat it is hidden from the hard-shooting 
Arivis by their own smoke, and from 
the nid de pie by the crest of the knoll 
itself. Another boat follows, and the 
men spring out on the wet and jagged 
rocks, a few Highlanders, some of the 
light troops, a group of rangers in their 
picturesque garments. They beckon 
the others in. Wolfe’s eye sees them at 
once, and in he goes. Boats crowd 
and jostle in the surf. Several are 
swamped, and men flounder and drown 
there under the leaping feet of the 
lucky. The surf inshore at Coroman- 
diere is rolling red with the jackets of 
British dead. 

Wolfe is ashore, cane in hand, long 
legs climbing the steep face of the knoll. 
Get on! Get forward! Up with you! 
The rangers are up and into the woods, 
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raising their war-whoop and pouring a 
deadly enfilade into astonished Artois. 
The Highlanders match the rangers’ 
yell with their own wild slogan, and 
there sounds the English cheer of the 
light troops. Still they are but a 
handful, half of them with wet muskets, 
and the Highlanders after their habit 
have flung away their firearms for the 
sword. A well-aimed volley, a brisk 
counter-attack will sweep them back 
into the sea. It is an historic moment. 
But St Julhien is not the man to take 
advantage of it. Ranger and Scot and 
trooper make a fearsome chorus in the 
smoke—and by pure hazard these 
adventurers have got ashore between 
the Artois and their distant fortress. 
The French begin to sway in and out, 
bewildered and dismayed. The British 
pour ashore among the rocks, in the 
breaking swell, in defiance of all theory 
and experience of boats and surf. It is 
impossible, but there they are ! 

Wolfe’s voice again, high above the 
crack of muskets and the cries. 
Forward! Get forward! Stop for 
nothing! The Artois begin to with- 
draw. The British follow fast. The 
Artois mend their pace, but there is 
fight in them still. Wild strawberry 
blooms along the shore slopes, and 
Englishmen in red coats gasp and die, 
and Frenchmen in soiled white surtouts 
gasp and die among the small white 
blossoms. And now the woods ring 
with another war-whoop—Micmae, this, 
and sharp comes the memory of 
Braddock, caught extended just like 
this, in such a place as this. Is it an 
ambush ? All a trick? If trick, it is 
one that two can play. Here are the 
rangers and Scott’s light troops, trained 
and armed for woods warfare, for this 
very moment. In they go, and the 
Indians fire and fly—those who can. 
Among the dead is their chief, and a 
ranger stands triumphant over the 
corpse, holding high the dripping red 
sealp. 

On! On to Louisbourg! The 
French have lost all order now. Sauve 
qui peut. Muddy and torn white 
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hatchets, scaling-ladders—the list is 
endless, but they persevere. 

Mr Pitt has seen to his end of the 
business ; he will brook no fumbling 
here. 

Amherst—where is that man of 
method ? It is time to sail. But Mr 
Pitt has provided for this as for other 
contingencies — Lawrence will take 
command. So they sail on 28th May— 
and off the mouth of Halifax meet 
long-delayed. Amherst in Dublin. He 
transfers quickly to Namur, and off 
they go, all those ships. Indians along 
the coast gape to see the Big Water 
white with sails. And Cunningham 
writes in ecstasy to Lord George 
Sackville of “‘the harmony, spirit, and 
confidence that reign universally thro’ 
the Army and Navy.” 

Off Louisbourg they find unwearied 
and vigilant Hardy, and the fleet 
anchors in Gabarus Bay, west of the 
fortress. Here, day after disappointing 
day, they must suffer every vicissitude 
of the Cape Breton weather. Wind, 
rain, fog, with a heavy and unceasing 
swell beating and breaking on that 
iron shore. When the fog lifts they 
can see bright gleams of weapons in 
the trenches at Coromandiere, at Flat 
Point, White Point, Anse 4 la Gautier, 
at Lorambec—the little coves and 
beaches. where, if anywhere, the troops 
must land. 

Where is the French fleet? The 
vast huddle of British ships down-wind 
at Gabarus is an opportunity no bold 
seaman could miss. Boscawen has 
taken desperate chances with the 
weather and the enemy to “ co-operate 
closely with the army.” 

But Des Gouttes is not bold. He 
wishes to quit Louisbourg right enough, 
but it is the open sea and a sight of 
Brest he wants, not death or glory at 
Gabarus. Drucour commands him to 
stay for the defence of the fortress, and 
stay he does, but with an ill will and a 

faint heart. No co-operation there. 
But peste /—who ever heard of close 
co-operation between an army and a 
fleet ? 
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Says Wolfe, “When the army js 
landed the business is half done ’— 
(will the surf never go down ?)—“ We 
must get on shore or perish in the 
attempt.” He was at Rochefort, and 
one Rochefort is enough. On 8th June 
the British decide to try it, neck or 
nothing. Bragg’s regiment is sent ti 
make a feint towards Lorambec. 
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The & 


rest of the army takes to the boats in ff 
xabarus Bay, in the cold dark before ff 


dawn. 


and ammunition. Whitmore 
Point. 
Coromandiere. He has the grenadier 
companies of eleven regiments, the 
Highlanders, and Scott’s light troops 


and colonial rangers, his own choice F 
for the job. Boscawen divides his fleet 
to cover the various feints and to watch 
To Coromandiere, F 


the harbour mouth. 
lest too much attention be drawn there, 
he has sent only Kennington and 
Halifax, but these go in regardless of 
shoaling water and open a_ smart 
cannonade on the entrenchments. They 
disturb the shocked cormorants, who 
croak and fly, but the French are firm 
in their log-and-earth breastworks. 
There sits Colonel St Julhien of the 


Regiment Artois with 1000 men and f 


11 guns. The cove is an arc of 
700 yards, a bite in the rocky shore, 
with a strip of beach at its head where 
the boats must land. Above that 
beach, along the edge of that rusty-red 
cliff, runs his entrenchment. To his 
left, beyond the strand, is a low knoll 
with a fire-post—nid de pie—sited to 
rake the beach. 

Wolfe moves towards Flat Point 
with the boats of Lawrence, and then 
suddenly his oarsmen make a dash for 
Coromandiere, with the rising sun on 
their right cheeks and the light morning 
breeze on their left. The eager soldiers 
stare towards the beach, and see none— 
see nothing but a mass of green foliage. 
Do trees grow green below high-tide 
mark in these parts? Now they are 


The soldiers have bread and 
cheese for two days in their pockets, f 
nothing else but their clothes and arms F 
is tof 
feint at White Point, Lawrence at Flat F 
Wolfe is going to land at 
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in gun range, and St Julhien’s cannon 
begin to bark. And now it is musket 
range, and the whole cliff-top sparkles _ 
with the red jets of St Julhien’s fusils. 
Men are hit in the boats, and jerk and 
ery out. Boats are shattered by 
cannon-balls. But on they come! A 
British sergeant stands up in the 
midst of that inferno crying, “* Who 
wouldn’t go to hell to hear such music 
for half an hour ?”’ He falls dead in a 
moment. It is a deadly music. 

And now the leading boats perceive 
the green thicket below the French 
trenches to be in fact an abattis of 
tangled trees, cut down and flung whole 
over the cliff. Wolfe sees it too, and 
resolves to cut his loss. It goes against 
his temper—but no man can get through 
that trap under fire. He waves an arm 
in signal to withdraw, and the boats 
stop their way with a great churning 
of oars and begin to turn. Now the 
French cheer and redouble their fire, 
and their powder smoke drifts on the 
lazy breeze towards the east, towards 
that low knoll and the nid de pie. 

All seems over. Yet somehow, 
perhaps to escape that blast of death 
from the cliff-top, one boat has crept 
into the shore just east of the knoll. 
No beach here, merely a gap in the 
rocks, enough to pass two boats abreast. 
But it is hidden from the hard-shooting 
Artois by their own smoke, and from 
the nid de pie by the crest of the knoll 
itself. Another boat follows, and the 
men spring out on the wet and jagged 
rocks, a few Highlanders, some of the 
light troops, a group of rangers in their 
picturesque garments. They beckon 
the others in. Wolfe’s eye sees them at 
once, and in he goes. Boats crowd 
and jostle in the surf. Several are 
swamped, and men flounder and drown 
there under the leaping feet of the 
lucky. The surf inshore at Coroman- 
diere is rolling red with the jackets of 
British dead. 

Wolfe is ashore, cane in hand, long 
legs climbing the steep face of the knoll. 
Get on! Get forward! Up with you! 
The rangers are up and into the woods, 
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raising their war-whoop and pouring a 
deadly enfilade into astonished Artois. 
The Highlanders match the rangers’ 
yell with their own wild slogan, and 
there sounds the English cheer of the 
light troops. Still they are but a 
handful, half of them with wet muskets, 
and the Highlanders after their habit 
have flung away their firearms for the 
sword. A well-aimed volley, a brisk 
counter-attack will sweep them back 
into the sea. It is an historic moment. 
But St Julhien is not the man to take 
advantage of it. Ranger and Scot and 
trooper make a fearsome chorus in the 
smoke—and by pure hazard these 
adventurers have got ashore between 
the Artois and their distant fortress. 
The French begin to sway in and out, 
bewildered and dismayed. The British 
pour ashore among the rocks, in the 
breaking swell, in defiance of all theory 
and experience of boats and surf. It is 
impossible, but there they are ! 
Wolfe’s voice again, high above the 


crack of muskets and the cries. 
Forward! Get forward! Stop for 
nothing! The Artois begin to with- 


draw. The British follow fast. The 
Artois mend their pace, but there is 
fight in them still. Wild strawberry 
blooms along the shore slopes, and 
Englishmen in red coats gasp and die, 
and Frenchmen in soiled white surtouts 
gasp and die among the small white 
blossoms. And now the woods ring 
with another war-whoop— Micmac, this, 
and sharp comes the memory of 
Braddock, caught extended just like 
this, in such a place as this. Is it an 
ambush ? Alla trick? If trick, it is 
one that two can play. Here are the 
rangers and Scott’s light troops, trained 
and armed for woods warfare, for this 
very moment. In they go, and the 
Indians fire and fly—those who can. 
Among the dead is their chief, and a 
ranger stands triumphant over the 
corpse, holding high the dripping red 
sealp. 

On! On to Louisbourg! The 
French have lost all order now. Sauve 
qui peut. Muddy and torn white 
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uuilorins flit castward through the 
swamps and thickets—redcoat, plaid, 
and hunting-shirt in hot pursuit. So 
fast is the pace that Flat Point’s 
garrison has scant time to withdraw. 
D’Anthonay, of the  Volontaires 
Etrange:s, hangs on stoutly to White 
Point for a time, but he, too, is laid 
bare by the rush to safety, left in air 
like a porcupine on a pine limb. He 
marches his men away with dignity 
but haste—‘a pas de géant ’—and 
leaves his guns unspiked. 

Now the French troops gain the 
cover of the fortress guns, and pour 
through the Dauphin Gate and Queen’s 
Gate, while from the ramparts Drucour 
thunders at the breathless British in 
the edge of the woods. His gun-fire is 
effective—and informative, for Amherst 
drily remarks the range and pitches his 
camp beyond. Louisbourg is doomed, 
was doomed when the first bold fellow 
set foot to shore at Coromandiere. But 
the proof remains. 

And the British fleet ? All bustle 
now. This lonely and desolate bay of 
Gabarus (once Chapeau Rouge, but long 
since twisted on the English tongue) is 
busier now than Mother Thames at 
London. The weather continues vile, 
all wind and wet and long grey swell, 
with intervals of terrific sunshine and 
a heat that belongs to Africa, not here. 
A country of extremes. Boscawen’s 
lean white-cotton stockinged legs are 
ashore every day that landing is 
possible. He chooses Flat Point for 
the landing of guns and stores, though 
later he will put artillery ashore at 
Gull Point, under the very gun-fire of 
the fortress. All this for the West 
(and main) Attack. The East Attack 
must wait a little. The army falls-to 
with axes, with mattocks, with bill- 
hooks and hatchets, slashing into the 
forest like an army of red ants gnawing 
its way inland from Flat Point, until 
the lines of tents and huts and bivouacs 
are wellnigh three miles long. The 
men will have hard lying. This is 
rocky ground, and varicose with gnarled 
tree-roots and stubbled with new 
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stumps. but the rocks are handy for 
building redoubts to guard the sprawl. 
ing camp. (And handy for Posterity, 
who can scramble about the bush a 
century, two centuries after, and find 
the cainp lines and every post set out in 
stone for eternity.) 

The soldiers shiver in their single 
blankets in the cold Cape Breton 
nights. But when day comes the sun 
strikes like a sword, or heats the fog 
to a stifling steamy mugginess that is 
worse. And again the wind comes 
from the east with rain, with a chill 
breath from the drifting icebergs on 
the Banks, and all the camp shivers by 
day. The troops brew beer of spruce 
twigs and molasses to ward off fevers 
and the scurvy ; for there are no fresh 
provisions here, only salt beef, salt 
pork, and hard ship biscuit. The 
camp lies along a low irregular ridge 
with swamp before and swamp behind, 
ideal for defence but the haunt of 
black-fly and mosquito ; strange pests, 
these, and maddening to men fresh out 
from England; but no other site is 
possible, and they must endure. And 
they must work! In the dank shadows 
of the sombre spruce forest, in the sun- 
smitten open of the swamps, with 
insects about their heads like wreaths 
of smoke, the British soldiers toil at 
roads for the artillery. One road hugs 
the shore, another slashes the wilderness 
towards the great west gate of Louis- 
bourg. They hack down trees by the 
thousand to make corduroy across the 
swamps, they toil with pickaxe and 
mattock and shovel and bar to make a 
road-bed through the stony upland. 
And always they keep their muskets 
handy and their powder dry, and 
rangers and light troops must scout 
ahead by day and night ; for the French 
have swallowed their panic and «re 
skirmishing between the fortress and 
the camp. 

Boscawen’s tars labour in the boats 
and on the landing beaches, under the 
worst conditions. It is nothing now 
to land a man, who after all can wade 
ashore upon his feet, or stores and 
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baggage and ammunition, which can be 
carried somehow by that man. But 
it is something to put ashore cannon 
weighing several tons, from a raft or 
catamaran lurching and pounding in 
this North Atlantic surge, and upon a 
steep shingle beach. ‘Yet land they 
must—12, 24, and 32-pounders; and 
then mortars, cohorns, royals, and the 
rest of the siege train. And landed 
they are, with sheer-legs rigged at the 
beach-head, and great  ship-tackle 
fastened to the trees beyond, with 
logs for rollers and hundreds of sweating 
seamen on the drag-ropes—all under 
Boscawen’s bright eye, which misses 
nothing. He sees the army’s sick and 
wounded festering in the heat and flies 
of the camp, and sends aboard for 
spare sails and ropes and blocks, and 
rigs great tents for them in the cool 
air of the shore. He sees the army 
delayed in its siege works by the French 
sorties and the hoverings of Boishebert, 
and sends hundreds of his tars to throw 
up batteries under the constant fire 
of the fortress. His handymen show 
the soldiers a dozen tricks for moving 
heavy weights along the makeshift 
roads, for saving bogged cannon and 
wagons. And always he keeps a watch 
on those ships in the Louisbourg 
anchorage. Will Des Gouttes come out ? 

Des Gouttes sends out Diane, with 
word for France—and she is taken. 
So, too, with l’Echo. Bizarre and 
Cométe get away one foggy night, and 
Des Gouttes is satisfied. He scuttles 
Apollon, Fidéle, Chévre, and Ville de 
St Malo to block the harbour channel. 
His big three-deckers ride safe within, 
under the guns of La Gréve. 

Now restless Wolfe is on the move 
again, this time with his rangers and 
grenadiers and 1200 picked others from 
the army. Under cover of the eternal 
fog they push around the north shore 
of the harbour, under the very nose of 
anchored Des Gouttes—and find the 
Royal Battery abandoned at their 
approach. In its isolation, in its very 
design, this expensive work is defence- 
less from the forest side, as Drucour 
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has well seen. So, too, with the 
Lighthouse Battery on the east of tke 
harbour entrance. No fault of Drucour ; 
blame rather those fatuous engineers 
who thought of nothing but attack 
from the sea. 

Still, there is the Island Battery, 
heavily gunned and stoutly manned. 
While it stands Boscawen must hold 
his eager ships aloof. Wolfe drags up 
guns from Flat Point to the harbour 
shore for the North Attack. For the 
East Attack, busy Boscawen lands 
more guns at wild Anse a la Gautier, 
and Wolfe’s men drag them up to 
the lighthouse. Wolfe is everywhere, 
the soldiers say, ‘with a mortar in 
one pocket and a 24-pounder in the 
other.” 

And now the three attacks are com- 
plete, the parallels advancing steadily 
by strenuous night labours in the 
difficult soil. Fire is poured upon the 
whole landward face of the fortress 
from the western woods, the ramparts 
are raked by the new batteries on the 
north, on the slopes above that worth- 
less Royal Battery; while from the 
lighthouse Wolfe hammers the Island 
Battery day and night. 

Where is Des Gouttes ? Why does 
this commodore permit the British to 
rove the harbour shore at will? There 
are 500 cannon in his remaining ships, 
capable of easy movement about the 
harbour, an enormous floating battery 
riding idle under the guns of La Gréve. 
Des Gouttes is comfortably installed 
in the town, with most of his seamen 
and all of his malaise. They will assist 
on the ramparts, Drucour hopes. Only 
Captain Vauquelin of l’Arethuse retains 
his courage and his wits, a pest to 
Wolfe and the admiration of Boscawen ; 
his fire finds even the inner artillery 
road from the British camp, and 
Amherst must set his sweating soldiers 
to throw up a long epaulement of earth 
and timber to shield his crawling 
ammunition wagons. 

The British press closer—closer. 
Marshy spots in the woodland now 
are gay with bake-apple blossom and 
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the tall morocco-leather bloom of the 
pitcher plant, and lovely little orchids 
which the rangers call Indian Pinks ; 
and in places the grim redcoats wade 
to their knees in flowering iris, tramp- 
ling the blue fleur-de-lis underfoot as 
distant Mr Pitt intends to trample the 
white. 

They cannot venture across the last 
half-mile, for that is open bog under 
the direct fire of the ramparts. But 
through the strip of rolling ground 
north-west of the fortress they push 
their saps and parallels to within 
musket -shot of the Dauphin Gate. 
They creep along the southern beach 
at night and establish themselves 
towards Cap Noir, in spite of the French 
rifle-pits. Drucour makes sorties again 
and again. They are beaten off, not 
without British loss. Young Lord 
Dundonald and his grenadiers are 
killed one wild night near Cap Noir. 
And daily, nightly, British blood flows 
in the trenches, in the batteries, along 
the very roads under fire of the fortress. 
Boishebert and his wild men haunt 
the fringe of the british lines, snap up 
wandering seamen from Boscawen’s 
working-parties, scalp a lone sentry 
here and there, but that is all. The 
rangers and the light troops harry him 
savagely at every approach in force. 
Boishebert, that magic name, has lost 
its power at last. Ces fous Anglais 
have learned to fight in the woods and 
forget their drill-books. 

Things go badly now in the Dunkirk 
of the West. From their forward post 
on Gallows Hill the British see their 
13-inch shells fall in the town like 
showers from a volcano. Houses, 
barracks, stores go up in smoke and 
flame. Masonry of the bastions is 
crumbling, is falling into the moat, an 
avalanche of stone and rotten mortar 
at every British shot. (One British 


battery alone fires 600 shots a day.) 
The Island Battery is a shambles, 
though its remaining guns fight on 
defiantly. And now the fire of British 
batteries on the north has found those 
great silent ships of Des Gouttes, 
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despite the thunders of Dauphin and 
La Gréve. Célébre takes fire, they 
Entreprenant, then Capricieux. The 
big three-deckers pour into the sky a 
pillar of doom that sets Boishebert’s 
Indians muttering in the distant woods, 
The hulks drift on the shoals inshore 
and burn to black skeletons of charred 
timber and seared ironwork and 
tumbled tiers of guns. 

Prudent, 74, remains, and 64-gun 
Bienfaisant ; but their time is short. 

By night Boscawen sends his boats 
with muffled ‘oars, filled with armed 
seamen, creeping past the wounded 
Island Battery in the darkness, into 
the harbour, into the very shadow of 
La Gréve. They row through a 
Sargasso of tobacco leaves; for the 
hogsheads stacked along the Quai have 
burst under the bombardment and 
spilled their contents in the harbour. 
Now they swarm aboard, overpowering 
the anchor-watch, cutting cables, 
hoisting sails, rigging tow-ropes to the 
boats. La Gréve comes awake and 
opens fire. Prudent’s rudder suffers, 
and she goes aground. The boarders 
set her afire, and leave her blazing like 
a torch. But daring Balfour works 
Bienfaisant out of the anchorage and 
into the north-east harbour under 
British guns. He will get his post- 
captaincy for this, and his ship will be 
Bienfaisant, refitted for the British 
service. And Des Gouttes? He 
glowers ashore, at odds with the garri- 
son, with Drucour, and the world. His 
seamen have proved worthless in the 
batteries, lounging disgruntled and 
neglectful, without even a linstock lit 
and ready. 

And Drucour ? We can see his shrug 
from here, across the years. How can 
one expect co-operation between an 
army and a fleet ? 

He has done his gallant best, and 
so has Madame his wife, who has visited 
the ramparts every day and fired three 
cannon to encourage the defenders. But 
the Governor’s fleet is gone, his walls 
are tumbled, his bastions breached, 
his town destroyed, his hospital a ruin, 
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his officers disheartened and at quarrel, 
his roomy casemates crammed with 
terror-stricken women and_ children 
and his 1800 sick and wounded. He 
has lost count of his dead. Boishebert 
has proved a broken reed. There is 
no word of hope from France, nor 
Quebec. The British are ready to 
storm, from land and sea. No course 
now but surrender, no comfort but a 
hope that his resistance may have 
saved Quebec for one more year. 

Surrender it is, then. The terms are 
harsh—surrender unconditional. The 
massacre of British prisoners at Fort 
William Henry last year has hardened 
the British heart. His soldiers curse, 
the Regiment Cambis breaks its muskets 
and burns its colours—but what would 
you have? The other colours, eleven 
in all, will go in British triumph to Saint 
Paul’s. It is the 27th of July. 

His gloomy troops in their draggled 
white uniforms form up along the 
Rue du Quai, watch their weapons 
carted away in Ambherst’s wagons, 
watch the sweaty and ragged redcoats 
march in through the Dauphin Gate, 
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see the glitter of British bayonets under 
the battered device which still prays 
piously Domine Salvuom Fac Regem 


Nosirum Ludovicum. The British have 
a prayer like that, but it goes to a tune 
of their own, and they play it now, in 
the Place D’Armes. The lily flag 
comes down and in its place on the 
shattered Bastion du Roi now flies that 
queer hodge-podge of bars and colours, 
the Union Jack. It is the end for 
Louisbourg, for Ile Royale, for those 
long-fostered hopes in Acadie, the 
beginning of the end for all New France. 


What is the secret of these island 
people? France builds better ships, 
trains better soldiers. Can it be merely 
that the British have learned to 
combine an inferior two and make a 
better whole? Is it as simple as all 
that ? Is this the new unconquerable 
fact about them? Only time can 
answer that. 

For the present there is only this ruin 
to witness their new power. 

Their face is turned already to 
Quebec. 








I BECOME A ROYAL YACHTSMAN. 


BY S. J. OAKSHOTT. 


Tuat the contemplated meeting 
between the Kings of Iraq and Arabia 
was first whispered in the Basrah 
bazaar was quite within the accepted 
order of things. Humble servitors 
waiting at kings’ tables see no wisdom 
in the adage that silence is golden, 
especially when they can obtain some- 
thing more solid by breaking it. That 
the source of this solidity is the haunt 
of the poor man goes to show how 
much kings and beggars walk hand in 
hand. That is, of course, in an abstract 
sense. Yet it was in no abstract sense 
that Zar Hussein, our ship’s dubash, 
deemed it worth his while to pay for 
these whispers. Whenever he loosened 
the strings of his leather purse it 
meant that sooner or later more was 
going back into it than was taken out. 

A few months before, bazaar talk 
about kings would not have interested 
him any more than it would any other 
loyal citizen of Basrah. In our Trinity 
House work among the islands and the 
ports of the Persian Gulf he dubashed 
us to the best of his profitable ability, 
acted as intervener and interpreter in 
little differences with Persian officials, 
and saw that we obtained ample 
succours from Muscat, where there 
was no customs duty. With his three 
wives—one in Basrah, one in Bushire, 
and the other in Bandar Abbas—he 
managed to maintain the balance of 
power with the minimum of friction. 
Quiet, respectful, and willing, we liked 
him as we did his friend Joseph, our 
head butler, who had once worked in 
the kitchen of Reza Khan. 


But now things were different. All 


of us, including Zar Hussein, had 
taken on a new degree of importance ; 
for our ship had been raised to the 
peerage by being designated the royal 
yacht of King Feisal of Iraq. In the 
first blush of our surprise we were 


proud, but later became faintly worried. 
Herbert, the skipper, Commander 
R.N. (retired), casting his worried eye 
round the deck, said, ‘‘ Where are we 
going to put him ?” 

That some adjustments had to be 
made before we blossomed out into our 
new-found glory only added interest 
to the final result. No improve- 
ment could be found in the name 
Nearchus. That seemed to embody 
all the boldness and romance of the 
original, nor could one find fault with 
the rakish tapering masts and yellow 
funnel. Her lines, too, were beautiful 
enough to gain the admiration of all 
sailors, but her beak of a bow spoilt 
her. Neither a sailing vessel type nor 
a steamer’s, it stuck out like the bill 
of an old crow. That a disaster was 
the cause of its eventual improvement 
seemed no less than the intervention of 
Providence. An Arab dhow running 
for shelter from a southerly gale had 
piled up on the rocks at Tanb Island. 
In the jig-saw fragments that scattered 
the beach next morning nothing was 
recognisable except a long spar which 
had been her mast. It was of good teak 
and polished well; and fitted and 
stayed it turned the beak of the 
Nearchus into a clipper bow by becom- 
ing her jibboom. 

But though we were fair without we 
were still somewhat foul within. My 
cabin as Chief Officer was no more than 
an afterthought between bulkheads, nor 
was Herbert’s much better. To expect 
a king to inhabit either of these places 
was unthinkable. Up on the boat 
deck, however, there was a space just 
abaft the engine-room skylight, which 
by its isolation and commanding 
height suggested to our fertile minds 
the site of a king’s abode. And so in 
the course of time there arose a struc- 
ture which, although plain enough to 
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jook upon, we christened ‘The King’s 
Castle. With a sitting-room, bedroom 
and bathroom, and furnished with the 
best Lloyd loom, it looked something 
like a Model Home exhibit. Yet to 
its comfort I can attest, since about 
a year later I lived in this castle for 
a whole month. 

We were lying off Tanoomah when 
Zar Hussein, shooting out of Ashar 
Creek in a bellum, scrambled up the 
accommodation ladder to give us the 
all-important news. That it was only 
a rumour we realised full well, though 
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estimate its possibilities. It was one 
thing to be a king’s yacht, but quite 
another to have the king aboard. 
Yet six weeks went by before the 
official news from Baghdad ended our 
doubts and broadened the grin on Zar 
Hussein’s face until it was something 
to wonder at. 

But not for long. That kings are 
often thin men detracts nothing from 
their traditional ability to consume 
prodigious quantities of food; but 
that any king with all his armies 
could make any appreciable impression 
on the amount of stores piled up on 
the wharf at Margil, we doubted. We 
had not, however, taken into account 
the royal bodyguard. Passing through 
the *tween-decks any hour of the day 
or night, one might well have asked 
whose body they were guarding. 4 

Not until we got into the river did 
we realise this, however. With the 
Neurchus still alongside the wharf it 
behoved us to look at ourselves to see 
how we measured up to all this import- 
ance in a sartorial sense I was bound 
to confess that I felt a good way 
short of requirements. To say nothing 
of several years’ service in the Aus- 
tralian trade, my blue uniform had 
also had some experience in the North 
Atlantic. Whites, I had in plenty ; for 
except when at Basrah in winter-time 
I had never bothered about anything 
else. Nor was Herbert much better 
off. Leaving the Navy in 1920 to 
manage a banana plantation in Queens- 
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land, he had discarded, as he thought 
for ever, any evidence that he was 
anyone’s servant but his own. A 
delayed train in a temperature of 
F. 110° had forced him to revise his 
views, but never more than to the 
extent of ‘ picking up a few duds.’ 

But if we did not have quite the 
cut of royal yachtsmen, we saw to it 
that the ship had the cut of a royal 
yacht. No backaches had been spared 
in the wielding of holystones, no 
elbows in the cleaning of brass. All 
day long we shooed away passing 
bellums that might conceivably have 
rubbed against our snow-white sides. 

Except for the king, therefore, I 
consider we were about the best thing 
the sun looked on that morning, even 
if to my unmusical ears the band that 
accompanied the royal approach did 
not sound so good. Anyway, the 
manner in which the guard of honour 
stiffened into pokers for the inspection 
showed that it had struck a responsive 
note somewhere. The effect on Herbert 
surprised me; for he doubled up the 
gangway three steps at a time and 
thrust into my hands the parcel he 
clutched under his arm. 

“It’s the royal standard,” he said 
breathlessly, ‘“‘and it’s got to be 
broken at the main truck the very 
instant he steps aboard.” 

Ordinarily there is nothing awe- 
inspiring in a piece of coloured silk, 
yet the touch of this standard filled 
me with uneasiness. That tremendous 
importance was attached to the showing 
of the flag at the psychological moment 
I knew, and that many a flag, no 
matter how carefully rolled, had failed 
to ‘break’ I also knew. In the 
privacy of my cabin, therefore, I 
carefully folded it, rolled it, and put 
a hitch in it; then taking it along 
to the mainmast I hoisted it to 
the truck. Close behind me was my 
serang. 

* “ Wazzid Ali,” I said in my best 
Hindustani, ‘‘ unless you want sudden 
death to overtake you, you are to 
pull those halyards only when I give 
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the signal and not before.” Then I 
joined Herbert at the top of the 
gangway. 

Mercifully I did not see what 
happened; nor more mercifully did 
anyone else. The instant the king 
stepped aboard I turned and nodded 
to the waiting Wazzid. The look of 
pain on his face bristled the hair at 
the back of my neck. Furtively I 
glanced aloft, to see the royal standard 
not only fluttering in the wind, but 
looking as though it had been flying 
there for some time. 

Unfortunately the incident gave me 
a kind of flag complex. Though not so 
important, a more glaring hash could 
easily be made when we dressed ship 
over our ninety-foot masts, along the 
triatic stay and down to the jibboom. 
That a respite until eight on the 
morrow lay ahead of us did not make 
up for the fact that the display 
had to take place before two other 
ships. 

Insisting that the meeting should be 
on a neutral ship in neutral waters, 
King Ibn Saud was willing to come 
within a dozen miles of Iraq and no 
farther. At that distance and at a 
prearranged rendezvous the talks would 
be held aboard H.M.S. Lupin, under 
the command of Sir John Alleyne. 
The cable steamer Patrick Stewart, 
which happened to have been my last 
ship, was to bring the King of Arabia 
from Ras Tanureh, just north of 
Bahrein, and anchor four hundred 
yards from the Lupin. The Nearchus 
was to anchor at a similar distance, 
but on an opposite bearing. 

Never has a ship hastened down the 
Inner Bar Reach and through the 
Rooka Channel with such importance 
as ours, for only slightly less in pre- 
cedence to the king were our other 
passengers, which included Sir Francis 
Humphries, Sir Kinahan Cornwallis, 
and the Prime Minister of Iraq. Having 
no second officer, for our light-keepers 
were qualified to keep a bridge watch 
at sea, Herbert and I took turns at 
squinting through the range-finder. 
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We got a bearing on the already 
anchored Lupin, and dropped our best 
bower on a sandy bottom, as near to 
four hundred yards of her as makes 
no odds. I noted the priming of the 
hand-lead with satisfaction; for rare 
as sand patches are at the head of the 
Gulf, you will find nibbling on them 
all the fish you want from bream to 
rock cod: go a few yards away over 
a mud bottom and never a bite will 
you get. 

However, the weather was to play 
@ preventive hand in this matter, and 
meanwhile it was coming near eight 
bells and the time to dress ship. | 
had two guy-ropes rigged from the 
line between trucks, and the fore-and- 
aft hoists running through separate 
blocks. Ringing out from the fore- 
castle-head came the sound of the 
bells, and up and away went our 
flags flaunting in the breeze. That my 
complex disappeared in an instant was 
perhaps partly caused by my noticing 
both the other ships having a spot of 
bother with their hoists. 

But if things went off all right in 
the flag line, down in the ’tween-decks 
amongst the hungry bodyguard they 
were not quite so orthodox. Food 
vapours of varying consistency had 
been rising through the hatchway ever 
since we left Margil, giving the erron- 
eous impression that the main galley 
was down there. Even that did not 
matter much in itself, but housed in 
some nearby cabins at the after-end 
were Captain Glubb and the two 
A.D.C.s of the king, Tazan Beg and 
Qadir Beg. 

I considered my job as general roust- 
about such that I should take action 
in this matter. If my memory was 
not playing me false, I had issued to 
twenty-five soldiers four deckchies and 
six large aluminium dishes. How was 
it, then, that my glance into the 
*tween-deck confirmed my suspicion 
that more utensils were being used 
than were issued ? Closer investigation 
revealed the reason. 

For toilet purposes each man head 
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been supplied with a kind of compactum, 
consisting of a tripod arrangement on 
which were a wash-basin, a soap-dish, 
and a towel. Underneath these things, 
however, was a receptacle, which as 
long as the city walls do stand will be 
considered superfluous to the Iraqi 
soldier. Gladdened by what they 
thought our regard for their welfare, 


they were now using these articles 


as curry bowls and coffee cups. But 
who shall direct that the shape of 
a cheap knick-knack, brand new from 
a German factory, shall decide its 
destiny ? 

Up on deck there was a feel in the 
air as of a quickening tempo. Kings, 
flags, motor launches, and a thousand 
other things stuffed into the responsi- 
bility of my brain, made me feel that 
I was holding the ship up with one 
hand. Coming round the corner of the 


_ saloon I ran into Herbert and nearly 


knocked him down. 

“Lower the motor launch and shove 
it alongside the gangway,” he said, 
shooting his cuffs back to look at his 
wrist-watch. ‘‘ He’s going aboard the 
Lupin at six bells sharp.” 

He ran up the ladder to the bridge, 
whilst I strode along the main-deck 
ready to salute on an instant any 
group of knights or notables which 
might pass by. My legs seemed to 
be developing a kind of stiffness, until 


_ I was afraid I might acquire a per- 


manent strut. In the tone of my voice 
when I gave the order to lower the 
launch I noticed with some wonder- 
ment a strange forthrightness. Well 
and truly were we being shaken out of 
our habitual lethargy. 

And not by ordinary shipboard 
jobs alone. The starboard side of 
the deck was deserted because on 
the port side there was a fine example 
of our skill as exterior and interior 
decorators. When king meets king 
preliminaries undreamt of by the ordi- 
nary man have to take place. Remini- 
scent of ancient durbars a canvas 
shamiana adorned by flags and palms 
stood outside the castle as a testimony 
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to our labour and the absence of strong 
winds. 

It gave me no pang to reflect 
that to be outside the conference 
now going on made me a comparative 
nobody. Whistling a little air of inde- 
pendence I began to walk forward 
again with the thought in my mind 
that I would ask Herbert if he would 
like a cold beer. Anchored as we 
were fifteen miles from Fao, the possi- 
bility of our distinguished company 
receiving an addition never entered 
my head. 

When I bumped into a _ perfect 
stranger dressed in Air Force uniform I 
nearly fell flat. When he told me that 
Sir Robert Brooke-Popham was coming 
up over the stern from an aeroplane 
I wondered if I was hearing things. 
Next, I thought, I should be told that 
Sir Somebody else was coming up over 
the bow from a submarine. Then he 
grinned: at my blank face, I suppose. 
“Oh, it’s no joke,” he explained. 
**T’m the pilot and I shinned up your 
rope-ladder, but you can hardly expect 
the old man to do that.” 

Then a small ray of light entered 
my thick skull. Of course Sir Robert 
Brooke-Popham was in charge of the 
Air Force in Iraq, and the reference to 
him as ‘the old man’ was because 
this officer had probably been a sailor. 
This proved to be correct, but what I 
did not know until afterwards was 
that the plane, a Southampton flying- 
boat, had alighted on the water a few 
miles away and had taxied up under 
our stern and made fast. I solved the 
new-comer’s embarkation by sending 
him the motor launch. Later, with the 
other officers of the plane, we cele- 
brated in suitable fashion on champagne 
and ham sandwiches, a light snack to 
which we felt we were entitled and of 
which they warmly approved. 

But if such stuff really sustains one, 
we needed it. The departure time for 
the king was at hand. Etiquette 
apparently demanded that neither 
king should put foot into his motor 
launch before the other, although 
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they were eight hundred yards apart. 
While Herbert stood by the gangway, 
therefore, I kept the telescope focussed 
on the accommodation ladder of the 
Patrick Stewart. It seemed a special 
honour that I was able to give the 
signal for royalty to move off. But 
the arrangement seemed somewhat 
stretched when neither launch had to 
approach the Lupin before the other. 
They had plenty of time to think 
about it; for both launches stood off 
whilst the man-of-war fired two royal 
salutes. 

Whatever they did we were glad 
of a little break if only to brace our- 
selves for the next day. A lunch truly 
gargantuan in its magnitude—for it was 
to include three sheep roasted whole— 
was to be given on our boat-deck to 
both kings and all their ministers. 
From such a travesty of the delicacy 
of cooking our French chef recoiled 
in horror. Out from his underground 
activities among the ghi-pots and 
rice-bags emerged Zar Hussein as the 
only hero capable of handling such a 
job. From the crack of dawn we were 
getting the tables rigged and the rails 
and bulkheads decorated with bunting. 
Even then the proceedings nearly 
overtook us. With but a few minutes 
to spare, word was passed to us that 
King Ibn Saud was already leaving 
the Patrick Stewart. Herbert ran down 
to the gangway, only to find that our 
own king was there to meet the other 
in person. 

That we were not hauled over the 
coals for not being in attendance when 
he descended from the Castle is a 
wonder. But any apprehension even 
on this account would have been smoth- 
ered by the worries of the moment. 
All the way from the ladder, which 
was aft on the starboard side, to 
the bridge companion we had spread 
choice Persian carpets. Edge to edge 
in a multicoloured line they lay 
motionless in the perfect calm. That 
alone should have made us suspicious ; 
for the flatter the calm in the Gulf 
the stronger the following gale. Ibn 
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Saud was scarcely half-way across 
between ships when the wind suddenly 
sprang up from the south-west. Im. 
mediately our carpets began to do a 
snake-dance. With the sweat of anxiety 
on my brow I managed to get a hammer 
and tacks, and began to secure the 
corners, but such a belated measure 
could not possibly go on in the presence 
of kings. 

** You'll have to leave it,” whispered 
Herbert tensely. We stood back and 
prayed. 

I do not know whether it is right 
to say that you can give a king full 
marks for anything, but certainly you 
could give Feisal full marks for looking 
every inch of what he was. When he 
stood at that gangway dressed in his 
Arab robes and wearing his curved 
sword in a golden scabbard, he was 
decidedly a figure to admire. That 
we were able to observe anything in 
our states of mind shows the degree of 
the impression he made on us. Beyond 
that, however, we could only stand and 
gape. Ibn Saud, dressed in similar 
robes and wearing’ glare _ glasses, 
ascended the gangway, the two kings 


embraced, and then came that walk F 
along the deck. To say that Herbert f 


and I held our breath is incorrect, 


for we had no breath to hold. If af 


king should fall down over a carpet, 
a fate dark and bloody would be our 
end we knew. But either fortune or 
their sure-footedness helped us through. 
They negotiated the carpets, dis- 
appeared up the ladder, and wended 
their way to the Castle, for which 
heaven be everlastingly praised. 

I did not complain when it fell to 
my lot to look after the ship instead 
of attending the lunch. Herbert 
and Bain, the Chief Engineer, could 
take their places at the royal table 
without envy from me. In our little 
saloon, king of my own domain, I 
whetted my appetite with half a bottle 
of champagne, some caviare, and 4 
dozen oysters; then I began my 
lunch. But I might have known it 
was not to be in peace. Of all things 
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on earth it was reported to me that an 
Arab dhow apparently fitted with a 
motor engine was coming alongside. 

They say Job suffered from Baghdad 
boils, which are truly bad enough, 
but if he had been Chief Officer of the 
Nearchus his patience would surely 
have come to an end before it did. 
Flinging down my serviette I went aft. 
Standing smiling affably on the plat- 
form was an Arab with a huge basket 
of copper and brass utensils at his feet. 
“A box-wallah of all people,” I said 
to myself, but his perfect English cut 
short that line of thought. ‘“‘ Good 
morning,” he said cheerily, “‘ I am the 
official coffee-maker to His Majesty 
King Ibn Saud of Arabia.’’ Shades of 
the Borgias! Was the machinery 
which had to be set in motion before 
His Majesty could drink a cup of coffee 
so complicated as all this? As far as I 
could judge the dhow had come from 
the direction of Kuweit. Why, then, 
had he not been here from the begin- 
ning? My doubts might have cost 
the king his coffee had it not been for 
Zar Hussein, who knew every mother’s 
son in the Gulf, arriving and estab- 
lishing his identity and bona fides. I 
motioned him aft, where great swarms 
of servants clustered like bluebottles 
round the cooking-pots. 

Doubtfully I turned towards the 
saloon again. There was still half a 
lunch waiting for me, but I might 
have guessed there was not a chance 
of my eating it. Into my unresponsive 
hand was placed a chit. I do not know 
who gave it to me; for seeing a figure 
framed in the saloon doorway I closed 
my eyes. But if I was indifferent to 
its reception, I could hardly be to its 
purport. ‘‘ Abdul Karim,” it read, 
“wishes to take a photograph, so 
please come up and let some daylight 
in round the royal table.” 

That I passed a disloyal remark to 
myself about letting daylight into 
things matters little; for such hypo- 
critical slaves are men that I know my 
face when I reached the boat-deck was 
wreathed in obliging smiles. Yet no 
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such benignness did I see reflected on 
the faces of the diners. It was as 
though something lay heavily on their 
minds. This might have suited their 
mood, but was bad for my morale. To 
be called before the royal table of one 
king must be bad enough ; to be called 
before the royal table of two kings and 
all their ministers was definitely un- 
pleasant. Not knowing whether to 
bow, salute, remove my cap, or just 
do nothing, I chose the latter course. 
“You mutt,” I said to myself, “ pull 
yourself together !’’ Far from myself 
paying any attention to this advice, 
it pulled itself to pieces until I 
felt about two feet nothing with no 
clothes on. 

Fortunately for my self-respect 
Colonel Ward, the Director, beckoned 
me to the back of his chair and ex- 
plained what was required. In action 
my self-confidence returned. It being 
the month of March and inclined to be 
chilly we had enclosed the area round 
the table with flags and canvas until 
it was somewhat dark within. Propa- 
ganda demanded that photographs of 
this royal meeting should be taken in 
all its most favourable aspects. So in 
the hands of coat-of-arms photographer 
Abdul Karim of Baghdad had been 
placed this job of work. 

I got the idea at once. Urgency 
was clearly the factor here. Respon- 
sibilities of kings admitted of no 
delay in sitting about waiting for their 
pictures to be taken. Light was 
required upon the royal countenances 
and I would see that it lost no time 
in coming. Neither would the idle 
curiosity of kings have to wait to see 
whether I carried a knife or not. With 
a reckless slash I cut through the old 
canvas which was used as a foundation 
for our decorations; with another I 
was about to turn darkness into day- 
light, when an annoyed ‘chk chk!’ 
stayed my upraised hand. 

** Don’t for goodness sake do that !”” 
said Ward, whispering fiercely into my 
ear; ‘“‘the king will be angry!” I 
wilted from suppressed enthusiasm. 
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Rope-yarn by rope-yarn, therefore, 
we loosened the bunting, while the 
great company sat in what I felt to 
be ill-concealed impatience. To make 
matters worse, Abdul Karim kept 
popping in and out from his black 
cloth trying to get the correct focus. 
I swallowed my annoyance and man- 
aged to get a glance at the conversation 
piece. Upright in the centre and 
side by side sat the two kings, and 
tapering down from right and left in 
order of seniority sat their ministers. 
Opposite and in similar taper sat the 
British High Commissioner and the 
Minister of the Interior. Herbert 
and Bain, lolling towards the end 
of the line among the secretaries, 
seemed to be no more than distant 
background. 

Healthily depleted was the centre 
sheep, the first attack on it being, I 
was told, when Feisal pulled a portion 
off and placed it on Ibn Saud’s plate, 
and when the latter monarch did like- 
wise to Feisal. But as the sheep were 
piping hot when they were carried up 
I suspect that the helpings were in the 
nature of token pieces. 

Nevertheless they sealed the bonds 
of friendship, so perhaps if it had not 
been for Zar Hussein the conference 
would not have had such a happy 
ending. As for me, greatly daring I 
asked Ward if I could be given credit 
for having more sense than to cut 
good canvas. His reply was that the 
king would not know the difference 
between good canvas and bad. “‘ Can- 
vas and kings!” The combination 
seems almost as ridiculous now as 
cabbages and kings, yet on that day 
in 1930 the connection was painfully 
close. All the more, however, did 
I appreciate a quiet evening in Bain’s 
cabin with a game of bridge and 
a few chotas with Tazan Beg and 
Captain Glubb. Up aloft Herbert 
had been honoured by being chosen 
to complete a four with the king, who 
was a bridge fiend. 

Not only was he interested in 
cards. While I was in Henjam on 
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one of our voyages I had obtained a 
particularly fine specimen of a saw. 
fish blade. It was about a foot acrogg 
at its lower end and some six feet 


long. Luckily it caught the eye of : 


Sinderson, who was not only the king’s 
doctor but curator of the museum in 
Baghdad, and he showed it to the 
king. Seldom do chief officers of ships 
have an opportunity of giving anything 
to kings, so I handed it over with 
pleasure. 

But if the knowledge that our share 
of the entertaining was over gave us 
some satisfaction, I doubt if it had 
the same reaction on our passengers, 
Surreptitiously I had managed to 
snatch half an hour to pay a visit to 
the Patrick Stewart, only to discover 
that the usual happiness was not 
reigning there by any means. All the 
morning gin parties and the evening 
peg parties had disappeared under the 
orthodox Mahomedan frown of His 
Majesty. A cigarette was a luxury to 
be enjoyed behind closed doors, and for 
heaven’s sake see that no smoke 
drifts through the porthole! And that 
was not all. Our bodyguard mostly 
stayed below with their curry-pots, 
but even if they did come up on deck 
they always looked smart in their 
uniform. But theirs! Save me from 
that lot in their native haunts! A 
crowd of burly ruffians in red smocks, 
who looked as though they would cut 
your throat for a pastime. And no 
*tween-decks for them either; the 
‘Pat’s’ decks were the open desert as 
far as they were concerned. 

Small wonder that our royal party 
and the ministers drank a few chota 
pegs and smoked a few cigarettes 
before entering the launch for the 
dinner that was held on the opposite 
ship. I do not blame them a bit, 
although later on we heard that the 
cable steamer officers got a handsome 
compensation for their sufferings. 

However, they were nearly over. 
Pens and ink ready for the final flourish 
under the royal hands were ready on 
the Lupin to crown the success of the 
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Iraq-Nejd conference. At six bells, 
under a blue sky and a light northerly 
breeze, the kings left their respective 
ships and boarded the man-of-war. 
At eight bells, under a black sky and a 
strong southerly wind, all three of us 
had to heave up anchor and go into 
the Inner Bar Reach for shelter. 
True, we were near the Iraqi shore, for 
we could see the date-palms of Ras el 
Bisha; but true also was it that the 
intervening Maraket Abdulla prevented 
the sea and spray from making sport 
of royal regalia and top hats. The 
ordinary wrath of kings can be bad 
enough, the wrath of a wet one 
worse. 

But for us the pageant was coming 
to an end, and now some of the actors 
in it are already dead. On the way 
up the river I heard there was a cere- 
mony, when Feisal presented Captain 
Ylubb with a gold-hilted sword, but 
I did not see it. What I did see 
was Tazan Beg going into ecstasies 
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of patriotic fervour at the sight 
of his barren country after four days’ 
absence. 

For the last time we hauled down 
the royal standard ; for the last time 


. Herbert and I stood and saluted at 


the gangway. Somehow we had man- 
aged to worry through, as a letter of 
appreciation from the Government 
ultimately showed. If we had not 
gained much more than a headache 
out of the visit, the people on the 
Patrick Stewart made up for it with a 
vengeance. No mere letters of appre- 
ciation there. Fifty golden sovereigns 
per officer and a choice Persian carpet 
thrown in for luck. ‘“‘ There you are,” 
T said to Bain; “if that’s not proof 
enough that the last ship is always 
the best ship Id like to know what 
is.” He whispered in my ear. As 
wine president he was in the know. 
““They’ve left a case of champagne 
behind by mistake,” he said. “We 
shall apply ourselves to that later.” 
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ASCENT OF A VIRGIN PEAK. H early 
» rainii 
BY F. KINGDON WARD. } front 
§ the E 
On most nights the club was deserted (The thermometer in the bar stood at | powe 
save perhaps for someone changing a 90°.) ‘‘ More ice, Sammy.” The ice f 
book. But once a week the band  tinkled musically into his glass, and he } wad 
played on the tennis-court, and after took a long draught. | the 
polo everybody dropped in for a drink. “Well, there’s plenty at Hpimaw,” | melt 
Nobody danced, because there were no_ said the fair-haired young man, who | {ron 
women to dance with; they had all was called Tiny by his friends, though [) ¢™Y 
gone home at the beginning of the last I gathered that was not his real name, ff kyi2 
hot weacher. Myitkyina in those pre- I pricked up my ears. ‘“ Hpimaw? thiel 
war days, though at theend ofarailway, Where’sthat ? Notin Burmasurely ?” [ smo! 
was hardly a white woman’s country— “Tiny’s just back from Hpimaw,” — ™0? 
unless her tastes lay in the life ‘on someone explained. ‘“ Why don’t you | 8°@P 
tour ’ round the frontier. go there if you want to collect plants? f in 
I had crossed the Irrawaddy that It’s only fourteen stages.” p next 
afternoon and put up at the dak “T thought of returning to China,” > "ve 
bungalow. In the evening, hearing I said doubtfully. I had, but—snowin fF ™ 
cheerful music, I strolled along to the Burma! It was a fascinating prospect. indi 
club, and found six or eight men “You’d much better come up to f Lhe 
there. Some of them sat round the Hpimaw with me,” said Tiny; and he } ‘iT 
bar, chatting. Two were reading the began to talk with enthusiasm about f thin 
papers on the verandah, under the it. ‘‘ There’s an empty bungalow you [ that 
hanging oil lamps. They glanced up can stay in,” he concluded. “I’m the 
when I came in, mumbled ‘good starting back on Friday. Why not ff °° ‘ 
evening,’ and continued to read. But come with me?” fina 
those leaning against the bar were In the end I was persuaded to go job 
more hospitable, and though I felt north to the frontier. I had to visit tem 
shy, not knowing anybody, they soon Rangoon first, but I would return had 
put me at my ease. A stranger need before the end of the hot weather and —_ 
never have felt neglected in any Upper follow Tiny to the lonely outpost of Th 
Burma club; the sight of a new face Hpimaw, which had just been occupied | °*P 
was hailed with relief, and the less by the Frontier Force. nh 
like an official the newcomer was, the I got back to Myitkyina early in the 
more welcome would he be—up to a_ April. North of Shwebo the authentic > °V 
point. Before I had been in the room Burma of Theebaw’s queen changes. let 
five minutes three men had repeated a No longer are we in the dry zone with gril 
formula to the bar boy: “asking its threadbare cover of grey-green Ap 
masters, Sammy,” and chota pegs stood thorn scrub, its stabbing heat—though _ 
in rows on the bar. Myitkyina was hot enough—its dust 1 
“So you’ve come from China,” said storms, its garish, cheap splendour of gre 
a short fair-haired young man with palace and pagoda. The people are Swi 
blue eyes, and there was envy in his different, neither the fawn-eyed Peguans hee 
voice. of the South, nor the grim-featured slu 
“Yes, I’ve been on the road now for Burmans of Mandalay, but light- aie 
nearly seven weeks. When I left complexioned sturdy Shans on the - 
Atuntzu it was under deep-snow.” plain and darker, wiry, Tibetan-faced cle 
“I wish there was some here,” said Chingpaw in the hills. We are back th 
another man, mopping his red face. in the forest too; but it is evergreen = 
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forest. The climate is different. Here 
there is a real cold weather with thick 


‘early morning mists and a heavier 
) rainfull—at least in the hills. So the 
' frontier beyond Myitkyina, over which 
’ the Burmese kings held only a shadowy 


» waddy 


power, is a different country. 
I was just in time—the Irra- 
was rising now; it was 


‘the first spring flood, due to the 


‘frontier ranges. 


melting of the snows far away on the 
Daily, too, large 


' convoys of mules were leaving Myit- 


kyina for a fresher, greener land. A 


‘thick haze, compounded of dust, the 


smoke of jungle fires, and the gathering 


' monsoon clouds, hung over the land- 


scape. 


It was not till we had a night’s 


| rain, which cleansed the air, that early 
' next morning, looking across the wide 


river, I saw for the first time the 


' mountains along the China frontier 


indigo against the aquamarine sky. 
Then I felt the thrill of the unknown 
stir my blood. Adventure? Some- 


_ thing there was which called louder 
than the voice of the city, and life on 


| the rich fertile plains. 
' so easy to go. 


Yet it was not 
A friend finding me in 


' financial difficulties had offered me a 
job in Rangoon, and I had been sorely 


tempted... . 


A month previously I 


| had turned down the offer of a Govern- 





ment appointment in South Africa ; 
I had made up my mind to be a plant 
explorer. I bargained with the owner 
of one of the last mule convoys to take 
the Hpimaw road and return to China 
over a northern pass. He agreed to 
let me have ten of his mules ; and on a 
grilling hot day towards the end of 
April we crossed the Irrawaddy by raft, 
and set out for the frontier. 

Twenty miles north of Myitkyina the 
great Burmese river splits into those 
swift sundered streams which eventually 
become ten thousand times ten thousand 
sluices emptying the grey mountain 
Scuppers. You cannot see these moun- 
tains from Myitkyina; even on the 
clearest day you can discern no more 
than the hills. For six months in the 
year they sleep beneath a heavy quilt 
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of snow, their sombre forests silent as 
the grave in the icy grip of a winter 
which their loftiness creates for them. 
For six months they are wrapped in the 
flowing shroud of an impenetrable mist, 
which only dissolves to reappear as a 
veil of rain behind which, like a purdah 
woman, is hid the beauty of the 
mountain scene. There may be as 
bad climates in the world; but there 
is no climate which has given rise to a 
more diverse and enchanting flora. It 
was that belief which had drawn me 
to the Burma frontier. 

For a week our road lay beside the 
grim ’Nmai Hka, as the eastern branch 
of the Irrawaddy is called here, shoulder- 
ing its way roughly between the lower 
forested hills, not more than 1800 feet 
above sea level. I found the heat 
almost overwhelming. All the more 
delightful, therefore, was it to see 
breaking over the torrid rocks in the 
river-bed rippling waves of crimson 
azalea, and even more surprising the 
innocent ivory-white flowers of a wild 
rose. It was an assurance that at 
least we were leaving the greedy lush 
jungle behind, and approaching a more 
temperate world. Yet when I looked 
at the turgid tangle of big trees, 
epiphytic orchids, lianas, and indomit- 
able bamboos, my heart sank. 

Then on the ninth day we began to 
climb, gradually at first, presently more 
steeply till we were more than 4000 feet 
above sea level. We left the "Nmai 
Hka behind—nor did we see it again for 
five months. 

Next day we continued to climb 
through dripping forests. A  white- 
flowered primula with curiously skeletal 
leaves, growing on the wet cliffs, 
indicated another unmistakable mile- 
stone on the way to snow. While 
we were crossing the densely forested 
ridge in pouring rain, from the 
high trees there floated down like 
a broken butterfly the large white 
corolla of an epiphytic rhododen- 
dron; others littered the path, and 
were trampled underfoot by the mules. 
The last doubt vanished. There were 
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-hardy plants in the hills! As we 
plunged down towards a deep valley 
eroded in the massive range which 
separates North Burma from Western 
China, the steep path rapidly turning 
into a river under the lash of the rain, 
an Englishman riding a pony appeared. 
He stopped, and we talked while the 
rain soaked us. 

“So you're going to Hpimaw ? ” 

“Yes,” I said, “if I can get there. 
The road seems to be dissolving under 
me.” 

‘Oh, you can get through, the road’s 
all right, though there are a few bad 
patches. I made it myself, so I know.” 

It was Powis of the P.W.D., and there 
have been Powises in Burma from time 
immemorial. He asked me the name of 
the beautiful pink-flowered shrub with 
the delicious fragrance, which was so 
common by the roadside, and when 
I had to confess I didn’t know my 
stock as a botanist slumped. Clearly 
he regarded me as little less than a 
fraud. y 

Next morning was fine, and from an 
altitude of 6000 feet I found myself 
looking at the bold headland round 
which the Ngawchang River hooks 
itself in a hairpin bend, showing a 
strange infirmity of purpose, flowing 
first south, then north. I was looking 
at the truncated end of a ridge whose 
summit was hidden in the yeasty 
clouds. All round were blue mountains, 
those towards China white crested ; 
and everywhere the sound of running 
water. The nearer peak with the 
brawling Ngawchang River washing 
round three sides of it fascinated me ; 
its bulk, its isolation from the main 
range, its grey thousand-foot precipices, 
the way it spurned back the river which 
entangled it. 

‘* What is the name of that moun- 
tain ?”’ I asked. 

‘** Tt is called Imaw Bum, duar.” 

From that moment I had but one 
ambition: to climb Imaw Bum. 


The rains broke a fortnight later, 
shutting out the world. In my camp 
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at 8000 feet on the shoulder of Hpimay 
hill we lived in a perpetual clammy 
mist. Day and night the sky wept 
unceasingly. Tiny lived in a bungalow 
up the hill and close to the fort; we 
were the only two white men. 

One day we climbed to the Hpimay 
Pass, tramping over clumps of incred. 
ibly blue primulas growing out of 
cabbages (it seemed) half-buried under 
snow. Inthe forest grew rhododendrons 
of all colours. It was a wet fairyland. 

“I suppose you will be visiting the 
passes ?”’ my companion asked. 

“Which are they ? ” 

“The passes into China,” and he 
reeled off a string of names. They 
were all within easy reach, the farthest 
not more than five days’ march. 

“The only place I really want 
to get to is Imaw Bum,” I replied. 
Hpimaw Pass was all very well, and 
conveniently close, but it was only 
11,000 feet. Imaw Bum was 2000 feet 
higher, and its summit was above the 
tree-line. But Tiny had never heard 
of it. 

“Where is it?” he asked. 

“That high peak just across the 
valley almost opposite. You can see 


it from near your bungalow on a clear 


day. It’s quite close.” 

“Oh, that. You can’t go there; 
there’s no road. Why don’t you go 
to the Chimili, it’s just as high, and 
there’s a good road all the way ? You 
can get there easily in four days.” 

Yes, why didn’t I go to the Chimili, 
and avoid disappointment ? Because 
obstinately I had made up my mind I 
wanted to climb Imaw Bun, and 
nothing would turn me from my 
purpose or persuade me it was a waste 
of time to attempt it. There must 
surely be a way, I argued. But my 
friend only shook his head and was 
certain I would never get there. In 
one sense I suppose he was right; at 
least, it took me five years. 

Quite early I went down with that 
deadly scourge of North Burma, 
malaria, and for five days felt very 
sick. However, I got over it. July 
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came, and the rain slackened for a 
few days. Now was the time to 
attempt Imaw. The range trended 
north and south. If I could get astride 


it, a little to the south of the peak, the 
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rest would be easy, I thought. It was 
impossible to plan the route in advance, 
because one never got more than a 
glimpse of the mountain through the 
swirling cloud ; but since from Hpimaw 
we gazed straight across the valley to 


the east face, I would try the east 


face, and that by direct assault. The 
ten Lashi coolies I enlisted professed 
ignorance of any route, but I did not 


‘allow that to deter me, and, crossing 
‘the Ngawchang River by cane sus- 
pension bridge, we advanced to the 
| foot of the mountain. The rain began 
\ again, but apart from that everything 
‘went well, and we camped the second 
‘night in the temperate forest some 


6000 feet above sea level, but at least 


' 6000 feet below the crest which was 
© our goal. 
eard FF 


¢ 


The face of the mountain was closely 


' furrowed with gullies separated by 


‘narrow ridges, the whole smothered 
‘under a dense growth of evergreen 


’ forest. 


inet 


We felt our way rather than 
saw it. Generally speaking, a ridge 
would ‘go,’ a gully would not; it 


all depended on the thickness of the 


jungle. Sometimes we had to hack 


_ our way through the bush and bamboos, 
_ Elsewhere the undergrowth was so 
sparse that the coolies could march 
_ between the trees in single file, the 





leader merely cutting out an obstructive 
bamboo here and there. After making 
good progress in the morning we 
struck a bad patch; as usual, the 
difficulty was to find the line of least 
resistance and at the same time keep 
direction. Inside the forest we were 
blindfolded; there was no _ visible 
point to steer on. It was impossible 
to tell even which were ridges and 
which gullies; for ridges became 
bevelled off into gullies higher up, and 
gullies flattened into ridges ; the whole 
face was a corrugated maze smothered 
by forest. The magnitude of the 
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task was becoming clear. The only 
thing to do was to keep climbing. 
Dusk was now falling, and we were 
compelled to seek a place to camp 
on the steep slope. 

We started full of renewed hope on 
the fourth day; at least I did. But 
the jungle proved invincible, and after 
several hours of heart-breaking, back- 
aching work, in the course of which we 
made little progress, the coolies gave 
in. I could not blame them, they had 
done their best, yet it was with a heavy 
heart I admitted defeat. We returned 
to our starting-point. There was no 
daylight left to try in a new direction, 
so we camped and considered our next 
move. We had six days’ rations left. 

Next morning we struck out on a 
new line, climbing steadily in the rain. 
Progress was good; we passed from 
the zone of oaks and laurels to that of 
magnolias and rhododendrons; if we 
could keep this up I felt we should 
reach the summit next day. Alas, for 
such facile optimism ! 

About this time I was worried 
because I felt tired and depressed 
when I should have felt elated. It was 
nothing ; a temporary lassitude brought 
on by—what ? I had yet to learn the 
undermining effects of malaria, the 
most subtle form of defeatism ever 
developed. We camped in a saddle 
earlier than usual, but the coolies said 
there was no water higher up. There 
did not seem to be much here either ; 
one shallow pool which went dry before 
our demands on it had been satisfied. 
I had not considered the matter. It 
is a problem one associates with 
deserts, not with evergreen forest and 
a hundred-inch rainfall. Yet the 
paradox was easily explained. We 
were climbing the steep flank of a 
mountain whose covering of vegetation 
acted like a sponge; when saturated, 
water simply passed through it to 
reappear towards the base of the 
mountain. Where water was plentiful 
enough to appear at the surface, it 
had cut out deep valleys for itself ; 
from a ridge, except for an occasional 
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surface pool, we might have to descend 
a thousand feet to find a stream. 

In spite of continuous rain in the 
night the pool was dry next morning. 
Chang, my Chinese servant, came to 
me with a long face and broke the 
news; there would be no cup of tea 
he informed me. I was afraid the 
coolies might insist on going down, 
but no, they were game enough, and 
we packed up, continuing along the 
gently sloping ridge. Presently we 
reached a second pool, and halted for 
breakfast. The feeling of lassitude 
which I had experienced the previous 
day came over me again, and again 
I shook it off. Once more we started 
up the ridge, I lagging behind. 
Suddenly I was being sick. Violent 
shivering fits were followed by sweat- 
ing; I was in the grip of another 
distressing fever bout, and became a 
total loss. We turned back, camped 
at the water-hole; I crept between 
my blankets and passed out for several 
hours. When I came-to it was late 
afternoon. I felt better, but very 
weak. Daylight faded slowly—there 
is no dusk in the rainy summer of 
North Burma. I lay very still, half 
awake. Now I seemed to be disem- 
bodied, my spirit wafted to another 
plane, where every experience was at 
a higher potential, magnified out of 
all proportion to its seeming importance. 
This feeling was amazingly vivid. A 
burning thirst had taken possession of 
me, and I felt incredibly weak, in fact 
unable to move my body, which seemed 
to be lying at a little distance from 
me. The flaps of my 40-lb. tent 
were thrown back, and I looked 
straight out into the misty forest. 
Two large luminous eyes stared back 
at me. Slowly they grew brighter, 
faded, joined together into a pale 
flame, contracted to sharp points of 
light. They burned, waxing and 
waning, yet were not consumed. I 
was not frightened since in my feverish 
condition anything seemed natural ; 
but had I been I could not have called 
out, for I was unable to speak above a 
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whisper. These are the tricks which, 

in unusual surroundings, malaria cay 

play. Next morning, when the fove 
left me, I learnt that I had beef 
staring all night at a dead tree stump : 
which a phosphorescent fungus hadf 
rendered luminous in the dark. 


Being too weak to march yet, | . 


decided to rest here for the day, and 
sent men forward to scout. They went 
no great distance, but reported that}, 
it was possible to get along the ridge, 
They had climbed trees and seen af 
deep valley on our left, and when 
towards evening the clouds sank 
giving a momentary glimpse of highf 
peaks through the breaking mist, they 
thought perhaps we were on the main} 
ridge. We had now only three days 
rations left, and I was at the end off 
my tether. The Lashis made a roughf 
chair of bamboos and carried mfp 
down. What had taken us fow 
days to climb, cutting a path, wf 
covered easily in a day; and wf 
back to Hpimaw on the tenth day 
after an unlucky experience. I half 
lost the first round, but was monf) 
than ever determined to get to the 
top of Imaw Bum. : 
With the more comfortable conf 
ditions at the base camp I soon shookfy 
off the fever, and a fortnight later wa : 
ready to try again. Following ow} 
previous route, we reached Fever Campf- 
without a check, and the farthest point? 
reached by the coolies on the fourth> 
day. That night all hell broke loose.f 


The rain swept down like the folds off , 


a tumbling curtain, the sky seemed to 


was more terrifying than I had thought 
thunder could be. The coolies at least 
were unmoved. Huddled in their cosy 
bark-and-leaf shelters, I heard them 
during lulls, talking and _ laughing 
merrily, the plaintive notes of a reed- 
pipe, the twanging of a bamboo ‘ Jew’ 
harp.’ By morning the violence of 
the storm had spent itself, but it still 
rained heavily, and we were wrapped 
about in a dense mist. 
After breakfast Chang came with 4 
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wry face. “ The coolies want to stay 
here today, hsien-seng.” 
“ But why, Chang ?” 


“There is water here. They don’t 


) know the way; perhaps there is no 
water higher up.” 


5 paradox. 


Always this nightmare of drought 
in a place where it never seemed to 
stop raining! It was an absurd 
Why, we were breathing 
water all the time! We were never 


| dry, day or night, we were never out 


of earshot of falling water, either 


| dripping from the trees or gushing 


from the side of the mountain. I 


| therefore persuaded the coolies to go 
' on in the hope of finding water, and 


after some argument we made a start. 
Before very long we found water, and 


' that unexpectedly. The ridge became 
_ flatter and broader, and there was a 
cup-shaped depression where the bam- 


boos grew farther apart. 
Some of the haulms were dead, and 
when the men split them with their 


‘> knives out spirted a quart of water, 


' slightly discoloured but quite sweet. 
It must, I think, have been a special 
' kind of bamboo, because we had not 
' seen this before. We obtained plenty 
' of water here and drank our (fill. 
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notgoonand wehadtocamp. Towards 
sunset there came a cry: “ Quick! 
Look! Look! Over there!”’ The 
clouds had parted. One-half had sunk 
into the abyss, the other half had 
seemingly rolled over the edge of the 
world like a tidal wave, and the whole 
massive bulk of _ Inaw Bum, with its 
satellite peaks, stood revealed like the 


_ blue dome of @ mosque on an alkali 


ghing F 
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Jew's 
ce of 
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desert. It was stupendous while it 
lasted, a matter of minutes, or seconds 
perhaps; but like the lightning flash 
it impressed itself on the retina and 
lingered beyond its time. The main 


| peak was not more than two or three 
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miles from our camp, but the very 
fact that we saw it proved its inaccessi- 
A yawning gulf whose floor 
was formed by the sea of white cloud 
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separated us from the long ridge; and 
from below floated up the muffied 
roar of a torrent. To reach our goal 
we would have to cross the gulf, down 
through thousands of feet of green 
jungle, and up once more—but that 
was impossible; or continue along 
our ridge until it curved round and 
joined the main ridge at the far end— 
if it ever did. While I was taking this 
in, the sun dropped behind the moun- 
tain. The cloud sea broke in storm, 
and the baffling mist came flying up 
on the wind till all was hidden once 
more; and night settled down over 
our camp. 

I was staggered by what I had seen. 
Mountains are notoriously deceptive, 
forest and cloud adding to the con- 
fusion. Nevertheless it was incredible 
that we could so completely have lost 
all sense of direction as to climb the 
wrong ridge. Yet after considering the 
matter it did not seem so difficult 
after all. In fact it was not the wrong 
ridge, only it did not do what was 
expected of it; it was not at right 
angles to the main ridge, but parallel 
to it, or perhaps it joined it obliquely. 
Anyhow we were now marching across 
the east face of Imaw, with a bottomless 
pit between us and the summit. We 
had still to go several miles, then come 
back along the main ridge to reach 
the top. 

That night Chang came to me and 
said with a cheerful grin, “‘ The coolies 
have only three days’ rations left.” 

“Only three—why, we’ve only been 
out four days!” 

Chang made a gesture. 
a mistake.” 

The mistake was the coolies did not 
intend to be out longer than a week. 
So there it was. 

“We can get down in two days, 
Chang ?”’ 

“Yes. One day perhaps.” 

“Listen. Persuade them to go on 
one more day. Then we will halt for 
a day while I try to reach the top. 
After that we will go down quickly.” 
I knew it would be impossible to reach 
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the top in two days, but I might as 
well try; I might at least reach the 
alpine region. The coolies agreed to 
this proposal more readily than I could 
have expected, perhaps because they 
hoped we would not get far. Next 
morning we started again. It was 
difficult to keep direction on the broad 
siope, but the forest was open and we 
made very fair progress. About mid- 
day the ridge narrowed, and we came 
to an outcrop of rocks for the first 
time ; there were dwarf rhododendrons 
with plum purple flowers and silver- 
plated box-like leaves growing here. 
We went on some distance and camped. 
Broad-leafed trees had been replaced 
by silver firs, and we had to descend 
some way to find water. It was cold 
that evening; nor did we see the 
mountain again at sunset. 

The coolies seemed content to remain 
in camp next day, though I took two 
of them with me. It was as well; for 
when the ridge became steeper we had 
to cut a path through the brush. 
Under the bamboos grew beautiful 
pink and white purple-spotted nomo- 
charis and crimson rhododendron. On 
either side of us the flanks of the 
ridge became more precipitous, the trees 
grew farther apart. A bitter wind 
swept across the mountains, and walls 
of mist loomed up on either hand ; the 
wind kept stirring up more and more 
mist, and turning it into rain as it 
drove across the ridge. In front of us 
several big birds rose with a whirr. 
They had short broad tails, white 
barred with orange, and scarlet patches 
round the eyes; their heads were 
iridescent kingfisher-blues and jade- 
greens. I was seeing for the first time 
one of the rarest and most gorgeous 
pheasants in Asia, Sclater’s crested 
monal. The mist grew thicker every 
minute, and it was impossible to see 
where we were going. 

It would be easy on the return to 
get on to the wrong ridge and not find 
our camp at all. We waited an hour, 
but there was no improvement in the 
weather. On the way down we looked 
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into a shallow stony valley not fa 
below, whence the wind had momen. 
tarily swept the mist, and saw revealed f ' 
@ herd of takin—strange heraldic ff 
creatures half goat half ox, whichf 
inhabit all this wet bamboo mountain} 
country from Bhutan to China. Imayf 
Bum was certainly the home of queer . 
beasts ! 

That night the coolies were in high fy i 
spirits at the prospect of going dom 
next day; and though I had not} 
reached the top, I had found a possible 
route and had collected the first alpine F 
plants ever collected in Burma. When & 
we reached Hpimaw Tiny had gone; ff 
I did not see him again, nor did If 
make another attempt to climb Imawf 
that year. By the time the fine winter fF 
weather set in I, too, had left Hpimavw. f 


During the five years that passed 
before I saw North Burma again I 
often wondered how close I had got 
to the top of Imaw Bum, and whether 
I should ever make another attempt 
to climb it. However, April of 1919 
found me once more on the road tof 
Hpimaw and the frontier. When If 
reached the Ngawchang River, where 
it makes its U-bend, instead of turning} 
up the valley as before I turned down: & 
stream. Three days later I crossed the} 
Ngawchang and ascended a smaller 
valley. This brought me round thef 
opposite or west flank of the mountain. 

The country here was more sparsely 
populated, but there was said to be af 
Lisu village higher up. Unlike the 
Lashis, the Lisus are hunters as well 
as cultivators, so they would know of 
any paths up the mountain. At 6000 
feet, where cultivation ended, I estab- 
lished myself in a tiny bamboo hut 
which was at least waterproof, but far 
from wind proof. From here there 
was a path up the mountain-side which, 
after crossing two of Imaw’s great 
spurs and the intervening valley, 
joined the main road again high up the 


Paar ee 


circuit of the mountain. On our first 
reconnaissance I followed this path 
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and camped close by where it crossed 
the main ridge of Imaw. Sure enough, 
a disused hunter’s trail followed the 
> crest; but as usual the difficulty was 
to find water. We improved the path, 
but had to go a long way to find either 
acamping-ground or water. Eventually 
I found an open but unlevel place 
astride the ridge, where it was just 
possible to pitch a small tent ; crimson 
' rhododendrons grew alongside. We 
' returned to the village and waited a 
month while the white cap on Imaw 
continued to shrink. A month later 
' we set out again, this time pushing 
along the ridge past the meadow where 
' we had camped previously into a dark 
. forest of firs and bamboo. 

_ Next day I tried again, following the 
' old Lisu trail carefully. A narrow 
_ path descended steeply several hundred 
| feet through the scrub. At the foot 
of the escarpment there was a solid 
' mass of dwarf bamboo, every stem as 
| stiff as a steel rod. But a passage had 
been made by cutting through the 
stems close to the ground ; the sharp 
points of the haulms, cut across 
diagonally, pierced the instep of my 
» wet boots. At last I came out on the 
' other side, and a carpet of dwarf 
' rhododendron and alpine flowers spread 


itself at my feet; there were millions 
of irises and primulas and many more 


flowers. Mist was flying over the 
ridge, and visibility was nil. The rain 
came in spasms. I was traversing the 
face on a long slant, crossing alternate 
strips of alpine meadow and scree, like 
a railway cutting. Soon I reached a 
shallow gully, and all around me were 
flowers—white, yellow, blue. When I 
reached the top I sat down, waiting 
for the clouds to break. There was a 
cold wind, and the rain stung my face. 
I felt tired, but I was near my goal. 
Rock slabs, overlapping like tiles, 
covered the side of the mountain; I 
could walk up them presently, but just 
now I wanted rest. So I continued to 
sit on the wet grass, while the wind and 
rain buffeted me. J hardly felt them, 
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but that was because I was feeling 
faint. I hardly knew why. Presently 
I was lying full length with my eyes 
shut; I must lay my head flat or it 
would split. My limbs, too, were 
numb. Then I was being violently 
sick. Presently I dozed there on the 
mountain-side, more than two miles 
above sea level, with the rain sweeping 
remorselessly on. It was late when, 
as in an evil dream, I rose and stumbled 
slowly back across the rough slope ;_ it 
was difficult to find the trail, but once 
on the ridge I was all right. Chang, 
alarmed at my long absence, came to 
meet me. 

“T thought you had lost your way, 
hsein-seng.” 

I said, my teeth chattering: “I 
have fever. Make some hot tea. I 
will go to bed.” When we reached 
camp I changed into dry clothes and 
rolled myself in blankets. I slept for 
twelve hours; it was my first fever 
attack of the year. 

Two days later I felt well enough to 
try again. By this time I knew the 
path, and got along better; in three 
hours I emerged on to the alpine slope. 
Through a break in the clouds I saw 
the summit ridge ahead, and scrambled 
over the roofing slabs towards it. Many 
flowers grew along the joints of the 
rock, fluttering in the breeze. There 
were pools of water, and here and there 
a crust of unmelted snow. Some of 
the rocks were slippery, so that I had 
to pick my way. At last I reached the 
ridge and turned up it towards the 
highest point. The east face was steeper 
and covered with dwarf rhododendrons 
forming @ many-coloured carpet which 
trembled in the wind. The clouds kept 
breaking, and through the gaps I could 
see the mountains along the China 
frontier; whichever way one looked 
there were mountains and deep valleys 
where invisible rivers flowed. And so, 
walking easily along the stony ridge, 
I presently reached the highest point. 
At last I had conquered Imaw 
Bum. 
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SICK LEAVE. 


BY J. W. 


I HAD been a year in the Western 
Desert. You know what that means : 
flies, sores, dust, heat, cold, and rain 
in their season; monotonous months 
during which nothing happens, the 
whole outlook is bounded by a few 
miles of desert ; some weeks of excite- 
ment, which only serve to emphasise 
the monotony that follows. 

I am not grumbling. I only want 
to try to make you realise the mental 
effect, on me at any rate, of the desert 
war. 

It was late summer when I was 
wounded. I only began to understand 
once more what was happening when 
I found myself in hospital in Cairo. I 
lay on my back between sheets for 
some weeks. 

The time came when I was not only 
up, but encouraged to go outside the 
hospital. I found my way to the 
Club. Although a number of pretty 
girls came to the Club, I found some- 
thing lacking: they had no intelligent 
conversation. Or so I thought. For 
a man steeped in desert and Army life, 
it seemed petty to talk of cinemas and 
dancing and such light things, which 
may be termed gaiety. The girls were 
trivial, irritating, and too young. I 
was happier in the society of grave 
men who talked Survey and Minefields 
and the Distribution of Rations. 

Which just shows the effect of the 
desert on a man. 

Into our grave circle at the bar one 
evening burst a gunner subaltern, 
coming like a tornado. He wore R.A.F. 
wings and a parachute with wings 
attached. He was thick-set, noisy, 
and laughing. But the most noticeable 
thing about him was a splendid black 
eye. 

His name, let us say, was Skypar. 
His nature was summarised in that 
black eye. I never saw him without 


a swollen eyelid or a cut lip or a bruised 
cheek. I think they were a point of 
honour}.with him: a banner to be 
unfurled every Saturday night, when 
he would go into town for a party with 
some friend, and invariably end by 
fighting him. Sometimes he had to 
‘thump’ his good-natured friend in 
the taxi on the way home, until that 
unfortunate lost his temper sufficiently 
to ‘bash him one.’ That was part of 
his duty as a friend. 

Skypar took my fancy right away. 
He was so full of life, so completely 
irresponsible. I soon realised that he 
lived only to fly aeroplanes. He for his 
part seemed to like me. 

*“* Major,” he said that first evening, 
“you are a gloomy old devil!” He 
looked at me to see how I would take 
the remark, grinned, then added with 
exaggerated respect, “ Sir! do you ever 
fly ? ” 

I growled that I had once flown in 
an air-liner from London to Paris. 

“*Poohey !”’ laughed Skypar. “ Tell 
you what. I'll take you up for a flip 
tomorrow. What do you say? We'll 
go and have a look at the Sphinx’s 
’air-do from the air! What say ?” 

I murmured doubtfully that I was 
still a hospital patient, supposed to be 
convalescing, but he brushed all objec- 
tions aside. To tell the truth I was 
rather flattered by his interest in me. 

As we walked to the aerodrome next 
day I broached the delicate subject of 
finances, since he had told me we were 
to fly in a Moth plane belonging to the 
local civilian flying club. I felt that 
as I was a major and he a subaltern 
it would be only fair, even if I were 
his guest, to offer to pay half. 

Skypar did a surprising thing: he 
looked embarrassed, which was really 
surprising, since it tvas the only time I 
ever saw him in the least embarrassed. 
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“ Well, sir,” he said in a remarkably 
subdued tone, “to tell you the truth 
I haven’t @ bean.”” There was a short 
silence while I digested this. ‘“ But 


| [ll tell you what,” Skypar cried, ceasing 


to be embarrassed, “‘ you are sure to 


| take up flying seriously now and you'll 
| have to have a helmet. Ill sell you a 


beauty for a couple of pounds.” 
After @ moment’s silence while I 
considered the magnificent insolence of 


' the offer, I laughed, and said that I’d 


| low. 


rather pay for the flight instead. 
Skypar clapped me on the shoulder 
and called me asport. (Later I bought 
the helmet for fifty piastres; he then 
sold it to someone else for a pound, 
and generously ‘split the difference ’ 
and gave me half ‘ our ’ profit—twenty- 
five piastres.) 

When we got to the flying club a 
fat, solemn official behind a very large 
desk told Skypar that he was sus- 
pended, because the last time he had 
had a plane he had flown it dangerously 
Skypar, finding heated denials 


I no good, offered to fight the official ; 


but I shut Skypar up and got him to 
promise never to fly low again, where- 


' upon we were given a plane. It must 





have been @ mere coincidence that 
Skypar determined to work off his 
bad temper by frightening me, and 
flew at palm-tree height, or lower, 
practically the whole way to the 
Sphinx. As for the Old Lady herself, 
I swear we could have chucked her 
under the chin. 

No sooner had we stepped out of the 
plane than Skypar was expounding with 
the greatest enthusiasm a new plan. 

“Tell you what, Major,” he cried ; 
“you must learn to fly. Dll teach you. 
I've had six hundred hours. I'll get 
you through your ‘A’ licence in four 
hours.” 

I had enjoyed my flight. I mur- 
mured weakly that my wife held an 
‘A’ licence. 

“There you are,” he crowed exult- 
antly. ‘You can’t possibly let your 
wife beat you. Only four hours; we'll 
start tomorrow.” 
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And, of course, we did start on the 
morrow. I could not resist his en- 
thusiasm. The first hour he taught me 
how to fly in a wide circle round the 
aerodrome, keeping my eye on the 
horizon. That night he had his usual 
Saturday night party. On Sunday 
morning he taught me how to take 
off, and wanted to make me land as 
well, but I jibbed. I took off, and he 
landed several times. Then as he said 
**She’s all yours” and I turned her 
into the wind to take off once more, 
something went wrong. Very wrong. 
I had the throttle full open, but she 
would hardly move. [I could not keep 
her straight. The huts at the end of 
the *’drome were coming much too 
close, and we were still bumping along 
without a sign of lift. 

I suddenly heard a violent oath from 
Skypar over the intercom. and, “ I’ve 


got her.” I sighed with relief. We 
cleared the huts by a few feet. His 
voice came again: “I forgot to 
put the flaps up for you,” he 


“Let that be a lesson to 
you. Always make a cockpit check 
before taking off.” His tone had 
become very severe. I did not answer 
back. We both knew that the only 
flap-control was in his cockpit. I 
refused to fly any more with him on a 
Sunday morning; and, indeed, only 
had one more lesson before finding quite 
unanswerable reasons why my flying 
education should be postponed. 

Shortly after this the hospital threat- 
ened to discharge me with a fortnight’s 
sick leave. I had vague and unenter- 
prising ideas of going to Alexandria by 
train. Skypar would not hear of such 
a thing. 

** When are you off ?”’ he asked. 

‘“‘ The day after tomorrow.” 

“Til get a seat for you in a plane, 
Major.” 

** Where to ?” 

** What on earth does that matter ? 
T'll see.” 

The night before I was due to go on 
leave he rang me up. “Ive got you a 
seat on a French plane to Damascus. 


said. 
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Be at the aerodrome at 0700 hours. 
I’ve had the hell of a job getting it for 
you, and sprung the devil of a yarn. 
Don’t be surprised at anything they 
say, and for God’s sake play up. 
Incidentally you haven’t had any leave 
for two years, and you rang them up 
yourself yesterday. Good-bye—and 
play up.” 

I never discovered what tale he told, 
but judging by the consideration with 
which I was treated it must have been 
good. A French Colonel talked to me 
for half an hour about winter sports 
in the Alps, and assured me that 
although the ski-ing would not be up 
to my standard, I would find it good 
fun after two unbroken years of 
desert. We discussed downhill races, 
I think he called them, and ski-jumping. 
I decided that a show of British modesty 
on my part was the only practicable 
course, because apparently I was quite 
a celebrity in the winter sports world. 
Not for anything would I have admitted 
that I had not been on skis since I was 
a boy of nine. 

The plane looked like a crate with 
engines attached. But it flew. We 
passed over desert, and sea, the green 
of Palestine ; and when we were over 
Lake Tiberias we saw snowy moun- 
tains ahead of us. That was a real 
thrill. Finally we arrived over Damas- 
cus, circled four times, and touched 
down with a distinct tilt to starboard. 
I left the plane and approached an 
R.A.F. N.C.O. standing near. 

*“What was the trouble with your 
under-carriage, sir ?”’ he asked. 

I looked blank. 

** One of the landing-wheels wouldn’t 
come down,” he explained. ‘ We 
expected a crash, but at the last 
moment the pilot seemed to get it 
down to within a foot of the other.” 


I was glad nobody had told me . 


about this before. ‘‘ Where do I go 
from here?” I asked the N.C.O. 
somewhat foolishly. 
** Where do you want to go, sir?” 
“I haven’t an idea. I’m on a fort- 
night’s leave. What do you advise ?” 
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“Well, sir,” said the N.C.O. after 
thought, “‘one of our officers is just 
going over to Beirut in a staff car. [g 
go with him.” 

After a pleasant drive, some of it 
through snow-covered mountains, the 
R.A.F. officer dropped me in the main 
square at Beirut at exactly 1.30 p.m, 
five and a half hours after leaving 
Cairo. 

I went into the nearest café for 
lunch. My French did not seem to 
make much impression on the waiter, 
But after a few minutes he returned 
with a civilian, a young man of 
twenty-eight or thirty, who spoke 
excellent English. I offered him a 
drink, and threw myself on his hos. 
pitality. I asked him where I could 
change money, and whether I could 
find a tourist agency who would 
advise me where to go, since I wanted 
to get away from ‘the military.’ He 
immediately offered to change my 
money himself, suggesting a rate of 
exchange on which he made about 
one and six in every pound; but I 
accepted. Whereupon the Lebanese 
civilian took me under his wing and 
saw that nobody else cheated me. We 
visited two agencies, who advised the 
mountains. He booked me a seat in 
a taxi at the correct market rate (as 
I afterwards discovered), and then we 
returned to the café and drank beer 
and coffee alternately until the taxi 
was ready to start. 

It was dark when the taxi-driver 
decanted me in front of a hotel at 
Braumana up in the hills. M., the 
proprietor, a comfortably fat little 
man in a fez, and madame his wife, 
welcomed me on the doorstep. I was 
the only guest, it being out of the 
season. We were near the snow-line, 
and it was very cold after Cairo. They 
asked me to join them in their private 
sitting-room, which I did gratefully. 

I spent three days at the hotel. 
During the days I walked the moun- 
tains and became markedly more fit. 
In the evenings I was truly happy. 
Monsieur had spent seven years in 
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South America and spoke excellent 
English. Madame spoke _ French. 
They had two delightful children, a 
boy of ten and a girl of three. I 
have at home a daughter the same 
age, whom I have not seen since she 
was six months old. There were two 
eats which loved the little daughter, 
the black one even allowing her to 
pick it up by the tail. Friends dropped 
in from the village, so that there were 
always tea-parties and supper-parties, 
at which, in respect for me, everyone 
spoke English or French. I was 
taken to return these calls. Out of 
the blue I had dropped into and been 
accepted by a charming family circle 
such as I had not known since I left 
England. It was strange that I should 
find this contentment by chance in a 
Lebanese hotel. They were very kind 
to me. 

These Lebanese are Arabs, and have 
been Christians since long before 
Mohammed was born. 

The latest Axis-inspired rumour in 
Syria, they told me, was that the 
British intended giving to the Jews 
not only Palestine, but Syria and the 
Lebanon as well. Of course I pooh- 
poohed the idea. 

While on the subject of races and 
religions, there is a fascinating tribe 
somewhere in Syria called the Yezidis, 
who believe that God has handed the 
world over to the devil to look after. 
They are said to be in a low state 
of civilisation, which, in the face of 
facts, appears to be a harsh judgment. 

But my leave was slipping by. I 
decided to visit Baalbeck. I took a 
seat in a taxi to Beirut, whence I 
managed to get a lift in an army 
lorry going direct to Baalbeck. The 
driver, obviously disappointed, said 
that he often had A.T.S. girls as 
passengers. While viewing the re- 
markable Roman ruins I met another 
Major, who was on official tour. So 
the following morning I went with him 
in his staff car to Homs and Tripoli, 
and back to Beirut. In the Club at 
Beirut yet another officer offered me a 
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lift in a lorry down to Palestine, and 
I set off at eight o’clock next morn- 
ing, spending that night in a hotel in 
Jerusalem. 

By this time my mental lethargy had 
been completely cured. In Cairo I 
had been so sure that nothing in the 
wide world except sand and ‘shop’ 
could possibly interest me again, that 
the reaction, which had started when 
Skypar took me in hand, had now 
gained the impetus of an avalanche. 
The world was thrilling; Jerusalem 
was a magic city; everything was so 
exciting that my spine shivered. 

I went round with a guide, and saw 
some of the things I ought to have 
seen. Please note, only some. Then 
I sacked the guide. 

Jerusalem is a city built on hill-tops. 
In it is every conceivable form of 
architecture. But the buildings are 
made of a warm, local stone, which 
appears to clothe the hills, as pine 
forests clothe the Alps. For the first 
and only time in my life I, who love 
wild hills and abominate those that 
have been ‘developed,’ saw a town 
which actually improved the hills. 

It is so easy to be cynical about 
Jerusalem. One can point out that 
the supposed place of the Nativity in 
Bethlehem has to be guarded by a 
Mohammedan policeman,- and_ the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre has a 
Mohammedan custodian; because, in 
one or both of these places, Christian 
guardianship has led to unchristian 
murder. One can be sceptical about 
the genuineness of relics and holy 
places. I know. If one is, why go ? 

I met a Franciscan friar, a young 
American. I wanted to draw on his 
wide knowledge of the history of 
Christianity and of Jerusalem. He 
confided that he did not like being 
‘stationed’ in Jerusalem, preferring 
Rome; but his real love he reserved 
for his parents’ farm in the Middle 
West, where, until the age of twenty, 
he had milked the cows at five each 
morning. He was envious of Father 
X., who had been in battle as a 
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Roman Catholic padre in the Western 
Desert. Hethought that he, too, would 
like adventure. In his job he had to 
lead a barrack life ‘ just like a soldier,’ 
without any of the compensations of 
activity. He was a very nice fellow, 
especially after he had abandoned his 
professional manner, which consisted 
in patting me on the shoulder and 
saying—or possibly only implying, I 
forget—‘‘ Leave that to the Church to 
worry about for you, my boy. That is 
her job.” He was perhaps five years 
younger than I. 

There are aspects of Jerusalem which 
are disappointing. But I defy anyone 
who may have witnessed one Christian 
scene with me to remain unmoved. It 
was in the Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem on a Sunday morning. In 
one of the numerous chapels an 
Armenian service was in progress. 
Lovely tapestries covered the altar. 
On the floor, near the altar, were 
sombre, beautiful carpets. There were 
candles. Old men and women, some 
dressed in Crusader costume, knelt on 
the hard, stone flags close to the walls 
of the chapel—knelt on the bare stone 
for over half an hour, without once 
rising from their knees. There was 
real devotion while they attended to 
the priest, a handsome man with a 
great black beard and one of the 
finest expressions I have ever seen. 
His robes were as beautiful as the 
tapestries and carpets. He was at- 
tended by some four or five lesser 
priests. His voice inspired devotion. 
{The priest read the service with 
great dignity. The old men and 
women of the congregation knelt on 
the grey flagstones under the grey 
stone walls; and between the priest 
and the congregation, around the altar, 
and all over the holy carpets, ran and 
played little children. No restraint 
was placed upon them. They ran 
where they wished. Once a little boy 
and a little girl, neither of whom can 
have been more than five years old, 
stood spellbound, hand in hand, gazing 
up into the fine face of the priest. 
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For half a minute only they so stood; 
then away they ran, still hand jy 
hand, to join the other children at play 
before the altar. 

** Suffer little children . . .” 

My Jewish guide introduced me t 
the Services Club before I sacked him, 
Here Jewish ladies ran an excellen 
club for British and Allied troops 
Through them I met some of the 
Jewish University professors and othe 
residents. 

An American professor and I put 
the world right, assuming only that 
we had won the war. It occupied from 
before lunch till four in the afternoon.§, 
It was most interesting. But the 
climax was this. Said the American 
professor, very seriously, “ Pray God 
this war goes on for two more years” 
(he spoke in the winter 1942-43), 
“* There is still a great deal of isolationist 
feeling in America. There are honest 
Americans who hate Roosevelt mor 
than they hate Hitler. It will take 


two years of war, and all the hard. 
ships of those years, to make al 
America realise her responsibilities to 


the world during the peace.” 

A nice, physically under-developed, 
little man ran the Zionist propagandi 
office in Jerusalem. Let us call him 
Beckstein. He lived on his nerves. 
He had fluttery hands. He was tw 
civil. He might have reminded me of 
‘Uriah Heep ’ had there been an ounce 
of malice in him. I was left with the 
impression that this ‘’umbleness’ is 
met almost frequently enough to be 
called a Jewish national character- 
istic ; in direct opposition to the Arab, 
who also has excellent manners, and 
who always says what he thinks you 
want to hear, but says it in such 4 
way that you know he is lying; he 
knows. you know it—and be damned 
to you! 

As you come from the Lebanon into 
Palestine the change in the countryside 
is striking. To the casual tourist— 
me—it appeared that the Lebanon’ 
chief industry was catering for tourists: 
otherwise it is an undeveloped, rather 
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pare country; but on entering the 
Coastal Plain in Palestine I came 
into miles of fruit orchards and shady 
avenues of eucalyptus trees. The 
little I saw of the Syrian plains looked 
almost deserted, and cultivation ap- 
peared haphazard. The Coastal Plain 
and the Emek Jezreel, in Palestine, are 
centres of highly organised agriculture. 
There is no doubt that the Jews are 
responsible. The difference is remark- 
able. 

Little Beckstein of the anxious 
hands arranged that I should stay 
at some of the Zionist Agricultural 
‘ Settlements as a guest. At the first 
of the eight I went to, near Jerusalem, 
I was handed over to an American- 
Jewish settler, because he alone spoke 
English. He was about twenty-eight, 
I should imagine, small, and, had he 
still lived in a town, would have been 
of poor physique. He came from a 
well-to-do family in Boston. He was 
very short-sighted, wearing thick glasses 
which distorted his eyes. On his head 
he had a dilapidated cap, and other- 
wise he wore a tattered cotton shirt, 
blue cotton trousers, and immense 
boots. He was chopping wood when 
I was turned over to him to look after, 
and he continued his job without a 
break. I sat on the ground beside 
him, watching and asking questions. 
His name, he said, was David—pro- 
nounced Darveed. 

I was, I admit it with shame, in- 
clined to be patronising. I asked him 
what had made him leave America. 
I spoke platitudes about the hardness 
of the life he was leading. I thought 
in my ignorance that I should talk 
down to a ‘foreign’ labourer. 

Very quietly, quite unconsciously, 
he put me in my place. I talked with 


The country round Ein Harod, 
which is in the Plain of Jezreel, is 


hard. It can be very hot. It is 
& mountainous country, with deep 
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him all that evening, finally staying 
the night, although I had meant to 
remain only an hour or two. He talked 
in a slow, deliberate way, with long 
pauses while he considered what to 
say next, and he kept apologising for 
the bad manner in which he presented 
his thoughts. “I am not used to 
talking about it,”’ he said several times. 
What he told me that evening he cer- 
tainly believed himself; it was no 
case of propaganda for the tourist. 

In Boston David was possibly a 
misfit. The handicap of his eyesight 
might be enough to account for that. 
I have reason for saying this. He 
told me he had purposely left an 
American-Jewish settlement to join 
the one in which I found him. His 
companions were mostly Polish and 
German Jews. His American-Jew wife, 
whom I did not meet, came with him. 
He had undoubtedly come to Palestine 
because of its idealistic appeal as a 
Jewish National Home; in his case 
there could be no question of persecu- 
tion other than his own mental 
persecution of himself. He looked upon 
himself as a Jew of Palestine and no 
longer an American. He said there 
had been many times when the hard- 
ness of the work had tempted him to 
return to his old comfortable life. He 
and his wife had no recreation and 
were always tired. But they stuck it. 
I wish I had met the wife. I wonder 
what she thought of it. He said that 
I would have to live ten years in 
a settlement properly to understand 
the people and the life. He tactfully 
implied that I would be unable to stand 
it for ten years. 

I admire David and the wife I did 
not meet. They must be real people. 
Their life is not easy. 


sweltering valleys, some lying below 
sea level. 

Because of the politically unsettled 
state of the country, the colony of 
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Ein Harod is clustered together and 
surrounded by a barbed-wire fence, 
constantly patrolled by armed police. 
Outside the fence are miles of culti- 
vated fields, and hedges of eucalyptus 
trees and weeping willows. There are 
orange, apple, and grape-fruit orchards. 
Vineyards adjoin. Above the wide 
valley are bare brown hills, on the 
summits of which perch walled Arab 
villages. 

The valley is a picture of fine fer- 
tility. The settlement is a pretty 
village of bungalows clustering around 
the modern concrete community build- 
ings—dining-hall, schools, nurseries, 
reading-rooms, and cinema. The valley 
looks rich and peaceful, the buildings 
modern but well-established. Yet 
thirty years ago the whole valley 
was a malarial swamp, a basin below 
sea level into which a spring in the 
hillside emptied its ample water, but 
from which there was no outlet. In 
thirty years the settlers have made 
the whole valley a fertile fruit and 
corn-bearing land. 

To me the farming side of the experi- 
ment was less interesting than the 
social. The first fact is that the 
pioneers—and the settlers today— 
were not, are not, farmers. They 
were townsmen. They came from the 
cities of Europe. They were driven 
out by persecution, and, in lesser 
degree, by the urge to lead a cleaner, 
finer life. 

These men had fine ideals; they 
wished to regenerate their nation by 
returning it to the land. They were 
fanatics, idealists, who were practical 
and hard working enough to turn their 
ideals into concrete achievement. 

At Ein Harod there are a thousand 
souls. Some five hundred are adults, 
the remainder children. The organisa- 
tion of the settlement is entirely demo- 
cratic. There is no ‘boss.’ There is, 
instead, an elected central committee, 
which decides the major questions of 
policy, but which puts all decisions to 
a general meeting of all adults before 
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taking action. ‘There are also numerous 
elected sub-committees, which daily 
put up lists of duties, allotting men and 
women of the community to their 
tasks. 

There is no system of reward or 
punishment. All work is done for the 
community. There is no individual 
reward. Therefore the man who shirks 
his work is punished by being refused 
the right to work, which makes him 
a prey to public opinion. The final 
possible punishment, one that has 
never been applied in Ein Harod, is 
expulsion from the settlement. 

Men and women marry young. There 
is no reason why they should not. In 
our civilisation few people can afford, 
financially, to marry at an early age; 
but in the communal settlement there 
is no money. Every person is given 
food and clothing in return for work. 
All work is for the good of the settle- 
ment. Happily married men and 
women work more steadily than single 
ones; their children will help the 
settlement in the future. So they are 
encouraged to marry and have chil- 
dren. The children are the responsi- 
bility of the settlement: indeed they 
are looked upon as being among the 
settlement’s greatest assets. 

The system of child management is 
revolutionary to English eyes. The 
mother goes to the settlement’s mater- 
nity ward to have her child. She gets 
the best medical attention. The child 
is raised by trained nurses. From the 
earliest age it is taken away from its 
mother and placed in a nursery. It 
lives all its young life in nurseries, 
graduating from one to another as it 
grows older. The little children get 
their sun and air—yes, from youngest 
infancy they lie out in the sun—by 
being placed, semi-naked, upon a single 
thickness of blanket, above wooden 
boards, in a sort of meat-safe made of 
wire-mesh and wood. The children 
graduate to kindergartens, as oul 
do. They sleep in dormitories. The 
parents only see their children for a 
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hour or two a day. Schooling at all 
ages is co-educational. The ‘leaving 
age’ is seventeen for both sexes. They 
are taught English, because the Zionists 
say that English will become the * world 
language ’ of the future, and that even 
now it is richer than any other language 
in translated classics. The people of 
the settlement say, rightly, that educa- 
tion requires to fit a person for the life 
he or she will lead. They do not make 
it an honour for a child to be a ‘ scholar,’ 
as we understand the word, and qualify 
for the Hebrew University at Jeru- 
salem. The children who go there are 
those who show special aptitude for 
teaching or research, not the ones with 
the gifts of leadership and personality. 
The education is based on what is 
required for a life on the land in a 
communal settlement. From the first 
the children are taught the value of 
unselfish service. 

At seventeen all children, boys and 
girls, are given a year’s holiday. They 
are handed a little money and sent 
out into the world. At the end of 
the year they are free to return or 
not as they wish. Ninety per cent 
return: the competition in the outside 
world must scare them. The young 
people who return must decide whether 
they will stay at the parent settlement 
or strike out with others of their own 
age to build a new community. Every 
encouragement is given them to be 
adventurous and build their own lives. 
Many do. In which case they are given 
a year’s intensive agricultural and 
organisational training. 

At nineteen these boys and girls are 
ready to strike out for themselves. A 
party of them is given an area of un- 
developed land, a few cows and chickens, 
some tents, a horse and cart and farming 
implements, and material to build 
themselves huts; and off they go to 
build their new settlement and their 
new life. It is high adventure for 
youth of both sexes. The work will be 
hard, but Zionist youth seems to find 
exhilaration in toil. 


Sick Leave. 
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Each single man and woman, or 
each married couple, has a small, 
simply furnished bedroom. Each room 
has a bookcase. And here is another 
surprise: the books they own. There 
were volumes of paintings by Cezanne 
and the Old Masters; there were the 
works of Shakespeare, and Goethe in 
German. 

The bedrooms are the only private 
places. There is a fine dining-hall 
capable of seating five hundred at a 
time. The settlers built the hall them- 
selves from brick and concrete. The 
food served is unusual. For every 
meal there are fresh raw fruits and 
vegetables. There are eggs, milk, 
cheese, and cream. There is bread and 
soup. Some days there is a little meat. 

Life in the settlement is truly com- 
munal. Their daily needs are the 
responsibility of the settlement. For 
instance, the settlement clothes the 
people. The girls and women wear 
brief blue cotton shorts and blue 
blouses. The men wear blue trousers 
and shirts. Each person has a clothes’ 
locker. When they want clean clothes 
the dirty garments are handed in to 
the settlement laundry, and clean ones 
taken from their lockers. Part of the 
laundry’s service is to mend clothes ; 
and when clothes are worn out they 
are replaced free without the wearer 
having to take any action. 

Everyone gets a fortnight’s holiday 
a@ year. 

A word about religion. At Ein 
Harod I said, ‘‘ May I please attend a 
synagogue service ?”’ 

“It is not worth it,” replied the 
policeman. ‘“ You see, only about a 
dozen of the oldest settlers go to the 
services now. We have not even got a 
synagogue building; they use a hut. 
The younger generation have no use 
for religion.” 

Which is interesting, because they 
appear to be living a life of practical 
Christianity. This same point was 
mentioned to me, without prompting, 
by a Christian Arab in the Lebanon. 





Sick Leave. 


After three days in Jerusalem I 
went by motor-bus to Tel Aviv. The 
Jews are proud of this new, seaside 
city. I suppose they have a right to 
be. After the settlements and Jeru- 
salem it disappointed me. It was so 
very like any other cosmopolitan 
ssaside resort, grasping and garish, 
and Jewish in the derogatory sease. 
{t was hard to believe that these people 
knew anything of the ideals which 
inspired the others on the land. Per- 
haps they do; how can I know ? 

At Tel Aviv I met an Army friend, 
who asked me to stay the night at 
his regimental Mess near Liddar. I 
gladly accepted. They were estab- 
lished in @ beautiful country house, 
surrounded by orange groves. General 
Allenby had made this house his head- 
quarters before the capture of Jeru- 
salem in the last war. 

There were other guests come to 
ride in a point-to-point meeting being 
held a couple of days later. The con- 


versation ran on horses and dogs. As 
usual on such occasions I played my 
trump card by talking casually about 
the time when I was an M.F.H. in 
India. I failed, as usual, to describe the 
pack: one staghound (more properly, 


I believe, half a couple of stag- 
hound), two couple of harriers, four 
couple of ancient foxhounds, and one 


Ir. 


couple of otterhounds. We nominally 
hunted jackal, but have on occasion 
shown good sport with pi-dogs, and, 
once only, a very small, village pig. 
When I went to bed, pretty late, an 
argument had been going on for an 
hour without suffering a moment's 
check. The subject was whether 
horses always ran out to the left 
at a fence or not. The majority 
opinion when I went to bed was 
that they did. 

Next day my friend sent me over to 
the local aerodrome, where I tried 
unsuccessfully to beg a lift to Cairo, 
I had sent my truck away with in- 
structions to return in two hours’ 
time, so I settled myself in a chair in 
the Mess to await its return. A young 
American Air Force officer wandered 
in, hailed me, and assured me that the 
last time we had met had been a year 
before in a night club in Cairo. He 
offered me a lift to Cairo via the Persian 
Gulf, but was not sure whether he 
could get me to Cairo by the following 
night, when my leave expired. I had 
almost decided to close with his offer, 
when another officer hurried in to tell 
me a plane was just leaving for Cairo, 
and, since a passenger had failed to 
arrive, I could go in it. 

So ended my fortnight’s leave, with 
one day in hand. 
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BY S. W. 
Mst had wondered for some time 


He was not long left 
An aircraft carrier was 


‘and they, for some reason ‘“‘ best known 

at the Ad-morality ” (as Q Met, Met’s 
assistant, would have it), were the 
‘obvious choice. No longer would 
‘there be any confusion about the chart 
‘that would be required for their 
weather maps, next day, or next week, 
‘or next month. At last ZZ was to be 
‘revealed. To within a few hundred 
‘miles at any rate. That secret mysteri- 
ous reference point ZZ which would 
form the basis of reports of enemy 
‘ships or planes or heaven knows what. 
It was to be plumb in the middle of the 
| Eastern Mediterranean. 

Q Met remarked to Met as they were 
drawing the weather map one glorious 
‘morning soon after dawn action 
‘stations that the Mediterranean was 
like a swimming-pool with two ends : 
‘the boy’s end and the man’s end. He 
assumed that they were going to the 
more difficult end, that is the man’s 

end ; so called because of the increasing 
activity being shown by the Luftwaffe 
at that time. 

“We will probably receive their 
undivided attention,” said Met. “ They 
love carriers.” 

“Don’t suppose we'll last much 
more’an six weeks, sir,” replied Q Met. 
“We'll catch a ‘ packet’ one of these 


The ship had already carried out 
several offensive operations, but had 
not yet operated consistently near 
powerful enemy air bases. There was 
much speculation on how long it 
would be before the ship received 


her ‘packet.’ Estimates in general 
varied from a week to six months, 
though there were many stalwart 


C. PACK. 


optimists who assured everyone that 
the ship was a lucky one and would 
survive all attacks. 

The ‘ packet,’ however, arrived in 
due course. The situation at the 
man’s end was becoming steadily 
worse at this time, and the sight of 
towering splashes of dirty-looking water 
from bombs which fell uncomfortably 
near and all round the ship became a 
familiar one. Actual hits were avoided 
by skilful handling , and , efficient 
gunnery. In the meantime the score 
on the credit side was mounting. 
Several vital convoys for the Middle 
East were forced through. The battle 
of Matapan was fought, and further 
reduced the Italian Fleet by three 
heavy cruisers and several destroyers, 
all of which sank below the surface 
not far from ZZ. The remaining Italian 
ships disappeared from view in other 
directions. Tripoli received some 
necessary attention one dark night, 
being bombed by aircraft from the 
carrier and bombarded by the battle- 
ships. The explosions and fires showed 
up magnificently on this dark night. 

There was further vital convoy work 
under even more severe conditions, and 
still the luck held, largely owing to 
miraculous clouds and mists which, 
though unseasonable, were very wel- 
come and reduced the value of the 
enemy’s air reconnaissance. 

Then came ‘ CRETE.’ 

This time skilful handling and 
efficient gunnery proved of no avails 
the luck turned. There were the 
usual vibrations and shudderings from 
near misses; the usual towering 
columns of smoky dirty-looking water 
on all sides; and also there were 
direct hits and local fires and casualties. 
She had received her ‘ packet’ at last. 
She limped home to port and waited 
to hear of her disposal. She would 
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have to be patched up first and then 
would require months for repairs at 
some big dockyard. 

The patching-up process was not 
uninterrupted. Two or three nights a 
week the Luftwaffe came over and 
dropped a variety of things: bombs on 
the loading jetties, mines in the harbour. 
At times the missiles fell alarmingly 
close ; on one occasion a mine, attached 
to a parachute and moving in an 
oblique direction under the combined 
effects of gravity and a light breeze, 
missed the ship’s island superstructure 
by a ‘ gnat’s whisker,’ as Q Met put it, 
and settled quietly, still unexploded, in 
the water fifty feet from the ship. At 
the time there were too many other 
distractions for undue attention to be 
given to the expected detonation. But 
when the raid subsided at dawn 
without this particular mine having 
detonated, it became of primary interest. 
That day being Sunday, divine service 
was held on the quarter-deck during 
the forenoon, and the tense situation 
was suddenly jarred by noisy vibrations 
from a water-hammer in the Captain’s 
galley. Many thought that the mine 
had really made up its mind at last. 
But there were others who were quite 
oblivious: they were enjoying a sound 
sleep in the middle of the Chaplain’s 
sermon. In the afternoon the ship was 
moved safely to a more remote position 
in the harbour, and the mine was 
detonated. 

Eventually the ship left for an 
unknown destination, and it was not 
until she had been at sea some weeks 
that the Captain announced that she 
was bound for the United States for 
repairs. Excitement became intense. 
The United States were at that 
time neutral, but the benefits of lend- 
lease were beginning to be realised, 
and the refitting of British warships in 
U.S. yards solved the growing problem 
of accommodation in British shipyards. 
The passage to U.S. was sheer joy in 
contrast to the rigorous life spent near 
ZZ. There was much to be done, but 
it was work that could be completed 
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without sudden interruption due to aiy. 
raid warnings. 
There was also time for exercise anif 
relaxation. During the dog-watchaf 
deck hockey was played on the flight.f 
deck, and after supper every nigh# 
‘talkies’ were given in the lift wellf 
There was nothing new about this, buf) 
the difference was that such recreatin§) 
could be enjoyed without the customan}) 
interruptions of yellow warnings. 4} 
hundred or more men could be accom 
modated on the deal forms and chainf 
which were erected on the lift in iif 
lower position, and a change of film wa 
made every week. ; 
The weather in the Kied Sea waf 
extremely warm and humid, but af 
the ship proceeded to the south af 
welcome change became perceptible inf 
the climatic conditions. After the hot 
humid weather cool breezes and clea 
dry sunny days followed; and that 
came winter in the southern hemispher, } 
and the ship experienced gales and fog § 
and cold driving rains. 


coats, and observers of the patten 


of the night sky overhead noted iff 
The Pole Star anf 


marked change. 
the Plough had vanished, and in tle 
southern sky now appeared the simp 
but beautiful constellation of the 
Southern Cross. 

The ship arrived at Capetown. Th: 


absence of black-out and distance from 
hostilities seemed to be outstanding > 


things, and hospitality was of the 
highest order. After a brief stay the 
ship again moved on, this time bound 


for the north-west. The days gradually ff 


lengthened and became warmer, tle 


region of the South-East Trades wif 


entered, and then the Doldrums ; “this 
was followed by the North-East Trades 
and the brief squalls and thunderstorm: 
which seem to abound off the US 
Atlantic seaboard in summer. It wai 
summer again. 

Eventually came the evening whe 
the low coast-line of Virginia and the 


. Talking 
pictures were still given in the lift wel 
when the weather permitted, but th 
audience now wore thick blue great} 
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hazy blue line of hills beyond were 
raised above the horizon on the port 
beam. The sun set in a blaze of glory 
as the ship made for her destination. 
Enormous dazzling lights appeared on 
the distant shore, and lit piers and fun 
palaces and hotels and open-air dance 
halls. The ship herself was still in 
darkness; for her arrival would not 
be officially announced for a week or 
two. Large numbers of men and 
officers stood quietly on the flight-deck 
and gazed in rapture at this wonderful 
display of lights that took their minds 
back to the dimly remembered days of 
peace. It seemed hardly possible that 
there could be all this fun and revelry 
in one part of the globe while war and 
misery were spreading in other parts. 
But it was a welcome, joyous sight 
nevertheless, and the _ spectators 
absorbed those lights as a thirsty 
child its drink. 

On arrival in U.S. Met received an 
appointment to Washington. This 
was a complete and unexpected change. 
Here was a life not only far removed 
from ZZ and all the activity round it, 
but life ashore ; and not merely ashore, 
but in a neutral country. It was 
good-bye to ZZ ; good-bye to the ship ; 
good-bye to Q Met and all shipmates. 
Met wondered what America would be 
like. Would it prove to have any 
semblance of the pattern which one 
might expect after seeing American 
movies and magazines ? 

As with so many British people 
arriving in U.S., Met subconsciously 
expected to find a country where 
language and customs were much the 
same as those in the United Kingdom. 
There might be slight", different points 
of view about one or two things, but 
on the whole the American people 
could be looked upon as distant 
cousins. And this was where he was 
very much mistaken. Similarity in 
language there might certainly be, but 
it was obvious from the start that 
many of the people outside his circle 
of business and social friends did not 
understand his talk: this applied more 
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psrticularly to the type of people 
who had probably never been out of 
America, such as bus conductors, 
taxi-drivers, policemen, shopkeepers, 
cinema ushers, restaurant waiters, 
railway porters, lift operators: people 
with whom in general a close contact 
is essential. This was before Pearl 
Harbour, and Met was therefore at 
that time in hastily purchased plain 
clothes. The wearing of uniform in 
Washington was instituted soon after 
the Pearl Harbour attack, and the 
attitude towards the British uniform 
when recognised as such was markedly 
more congenial. In fact on one occasion, 
when purchasing something in a large 
store, Met was asked by a wide-eyed 
lovely what the uniform was that he 
was wearing. He informed her, and 
she replied quite soulfully, “‘My! You 
boys are so CuTE.” 

It is true, of course, that pronuncia- 
tions are widely different, but the 
difficulty at the start was due not 
so much to the maligned English 
accent which Met was accused of 
having, as to the fact that many words 
have different meanings in the two 
countries, and that many objects are 
named differently. When you visit 
France or Germany you take good care 
to learn the essential phrases in order 
that you may find your way about and 
ask for fundamental requirements. You 
don’t bother to do this on visiting 
America, but perhaps you should. Met 
was mildly surprised one day when 
discussing with his tailor the self- 
supporting qualities of his trousers, 
or pants as they are called. The 
tailor’s female assistant, who happened 
to be near and taking a distinct interest 
in the discussion, asked him if he wore 
‘suspenders.’ Blushingly Met, replied 
in the affirmative, but it was not till 
some time later that he realised that 
she was really referring to the things 
he knew by the name ‘ braces.’ 

On one occasion Met visited a cinema, 
and upon entering asked quietly for 
the gentlemen’s lavatory. The usher, 
@ young man smartly clad in a 
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beautiful suit of grey with red cuffs, 
red lapels, and red piping, merely 
replied, ‘‘ What ?” 

To impress on Met his superiority he 
also withdrew in a grand manner some 
white gloves which were neatly stowed 
away in a shoulder-strap, the gesture 
accompanying the remark simultane- 
ously. 

Met felt that this was intended as a 
rebuff, but was determined to accom- 
plish his mission, and thought hard for 
a different term. He felt that his 
asking the usher for something, and 
in a very discreet tone, should be 
sufficient to indicate what he required. 

““Where’s the—er—the lavatory ?” 
Then brightening as he noted the dull 
reaction, “The wash-place. You 
know !” 

“Do you want the rest-room ?” 
asked the usher, majestically waving 
his gloves in some vague direction in 
the half gloom. Met interpreted this 
to mean the lounge or waiting-room. 

“TI don’t want to rest and I don’t 
want to wait. I want...’ and then 
he had a bright idea. One must be 
blunt. “‘I want a W.C. You know 
what a W.C. is?” 

To Met’s astonishment the usher 
replied as woodenly and grandly as 
ever, “Is it a man you're looking 
for?” 

Met was at the end of his tether; 
but he made his meaning clear. 

** Oh, you want the comfort station,” 
concluded the usher. ‘‘ Round to the 
left and up the stairs.” 

A word such as porridge is not 
understood. Ifyoureally want porridge 
you must ask for oatmeal. Some words 
of English usage are understood, but 
are not used in U.S.; or, if so, are 
used with a different meaning. A 
flat is a term for a puncture, rather 
than an apartment, and a lift 
is something you get after drinking 
strong spirits. 

If you want to gum papers together, 
you must ask for mucilage ; if you ask 
for gum, you will be given chewing-gum. 
Should you wish to rub out pencil 
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lines on your drawing, you must ask 
for an eraser, not a rubber. Rubbers 
are what the English call galoshes, 
Trousers are pants, and pants are 
drawers. Waistcoats are vests, and 
vests are undershirts. Braces are 
suspenders, and suspenders are garters, 
It is no good, therefore, asking for 
suspenders unless you really want 
braces; you must ask for garters. . 
¢, With reference to cars Met found 
that the bonnet is called the hood, and 
the hood is called the top. The road- 
way is called the pavement, and the 
pavement is called the side-walk. He 
soon discovered that if you had a 
puncture you looked for a station 
bearing the cryptic sign, ‘ Fats Frxep.’ 
He prided himself after a while that he 
had acquired the correct terminology 
and could make himself understood, 
It was therefore a distinct set-back on 
one occasion when a dazzling blonde 
at a cashier’s desk chided him on his 
English accent and further reproached 
him after he had asked for change of a 
dollar. 

“It’s not only your accent,” she 
said, “‘ but I can tell you’re English by 
the way you say, ‘ Give me change.’ ” 

** What would you say ?”’ asked Met. 

“We'd just say, ‘Break it up, 
sister,’”’ she replied. 

The following day Met was there 
again, and again required change. 
“Will you please break this up,” he 
said. ‘By the way, how’m I doin, 
sister ?”’ 

** Well, it’s better,” she said. 
we wouldn’t say, ‘ Will you please. 
Met gave up after that. 

Even before Pearl Harbour, Wash- 
ington was becoming very crowded, 
and shortage of living accommodation 
either in hotels, houses, or apartments 
(flats) was acute. A popular story 
which is not new, but is worth record- 
ing, tells of the man who was walking 
by the Potomac (pronounced Pa-t0- 
mac) River one day and saw a man 
drowning. 

“Save me!” yelled the drowning 
man. 


** But 
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“Where do you live?” asked the 

spectator. 

“ Shoreham Hotel,” gasped the other. 
| “What room number ?” 

“ Nine eight four.” 

The spectator left the man to his 
‘fate and rushed off to the Shoreham. 
‘He went up to the registration clerk 
and asked for room number 984. 

' “Tt’s taken,” replied the clerk 
" abruptly. 
' “But I’ve just seen the occupier 
drown,” said the spectator desperately. 
' “Yes, but it was taken two minutes 
"ago by the fellow who pushed him in.” 
' Met found, however, that persistence, 
tact, and a bouquet of flowers at the 
right moment solved for him the diffi- 
‘cult housing problem, and he soon 
‘became the fortunate possessor of an 
‘apartment (flat) near the Cathedral, 
‘with a view that took in most of 
Washington and its beautiful memorials 
' and parks. 

Washington is naturally beautiful at 
_alltimes ; for the streets are lined with 
| trees, and here and there are parks and 
' gardens. It was thrilling in early April 
'to see the Japanese cherry blossoms 
_ that came out in unbelievably large 
clusters for a mile or more round the 
tidal basin near the white marble 

pillars of the Jefferson memorial. (A 
year later hatred had developed to 
such an extent, and anything of 
beauty seemed to have become so 
_ divorced from the name Japanese, that 
_these lovely trees were commonly 
referred to as Oriental cherry blossoms.) 
_ The gardens, which had been clustered 
with pink magnolia and yellow forsythia 
in early April, became adorned with 
bright crimson bushes of azalea in 
early May, and the gay flowers of the 
pink or white dogwood trees, purple 
| Splashes of wistaria or jacaranda. 
These glorious spectacles were immedi- 
ately followed by the blooming of 
roses in massive quantities, peonies, 
and purple and yellow irises. Apart 
from the overcrowding, war certainly 
seemed distant from this lovely city, 
particularly at night when all the 
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lights of the city seemed to compete 
with one another in their brilliance. 

The crowding of this city, which has 
swollen from a peace-time population 
of 600,000 to something like three- 
quarters of a million, reveals itself in 
a number of ways. Living accom- 
modation is practically impossible to 
find unless you have a friend or some 
influence. Taxis are difficult to hire: 
when you do find one you usually have 
to share in a rather roundabout 
journey. Buses and street cars are 
packed to capacity from the early 
hours of the morning to late in the 
evening. Shops and stores are crowded 
soon after opening, and from then 
until closing time you must wait 
to be served, or if you serve yourself 
in the excellent groceteria system you 
queue up at an exit turnstile to await 
your turn for assessment and payment 
of bill. Every evening the theatres 
and cafés and restaurants are packed, 
and the same business of waiting and 
queueing up goes on. 

Office accommodation was a problem 
right from the start, for U.S. services 
were growing apace. The mission to 
which Met was attached was also 
growing, and this meant many office 
moves and the transfer of large stacks 
of secret papers. The attitude towards 
security stiffened, and it was essential 
in order to enter U.S. service establishs 
ments to display an identity disc 
possessing the owner’s photograph. 
Met often wondered if the guards in 
the buildings gave more than a per- 
functory glance at these. Rumour 
had it that if you waved a street car 
(tram) ticket at the guard, it would 
be all right, and it was also a fact that 
for a week or more one humorist 
successfully went about his business 
with a small portrait of Hitler stuck 
over his own photograph on the 
identity disc pinned to his lapel. So 
many identification cards and discs 
for different buildings were received 
in the course of time, that it was 
possible to make a collection and 
mount them in a scrap-book. Not 
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one looked like another, and yet the 
whole collection resembled a rogues’ 
gallery. It is a remarkable thing that 
these quickly-produced photographs 
were far worse than passport photo- 
graphs, which usually are bad enough. 
People vied with one another in obtain- 
ing a first-class horror, and although 
the personal resemblance might be 
small, the possession of a badge which 
resembled the worst type of Chicago 
gangster was a great achievement. 


In view of Met’s recent experience in 
dabbling with weather in and around 
ZZ and other war areas, he soon found 
himself associated with weather organ- 
isations in Washington. In ZZ localities 
weather information had been secret 
and pretty scarce, and Met had had to 
rely on hunches and his six-sided dice, 
but here in Washington the weather 
was not yet secret. In fact it was 
difficult to get away from its caprices. 
Svatistics and forecasts and weather 
maps were given much space in the 
newspapers, and a repetition of the 
main items was invariably printed at 
the top of the front sheet. The local 
almanac, corresponding to the English 
Op Moore’s Almanac, would give you 
a specific forecast for every day of the 
year. None of those non-committal or 
all-embracing forecasts which Met 
associated with ZZ localities, but a bold 
statement such as ‘Snow’ or ‘ GALE.’ 
The remarkable thing was that this 
almanac indicated no particular region 
of application, and so presumably the 
forecasts were intended to apply to 
the whole of the United States or pos- 
sibly the whole world simultaneously. 

One is at all times conscious of the 
weather in Washington owing to its 
abrupt changes. There is a saying in 
Washington that if you don’t like its 
weather, wait five minutes. It varies 
from uncomfortably cold and wet to 
uncomfortably cold and dry; or from 
uncomfortably warm and dry to un- 
comfortably warm and wet. And then 
as @ variation it changes from uncom- 
fortably warm and wet to uncomfort- 
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ably cold and dry, or from uncomfort. 
ably warm and dry to uncomfortably 
cold and wet, and so on through al 


the gamut of permutations and com. § 


binations. But occasionally it is none 
of these at all. It is comfortable ani 
cool and dry. The sky is a clea 


cobalt, and the sun lights up the varied 


greens of the trees and the patches of 
colour of flowering shrubs and the 
striking whiteness of the numerow 
memorials. There are many weeks in 
the whole year that are like this, and 
just when you're beginning to think 
what a heavenly place it is the weather 
pulls a fast one (as they say) and 
youre back to one of the uncomfortable 
permutations. Last winter (1942-1943) 
the temperature was 6° F. on Lith 
February and 89° on the following 6th 
March. 

In view of the publicity such weather 
receives, one can understand the resent- 
ful attitude of the public when soon 
after Pearl Harbour the weather was 
made secret. No more weather maps; 
no more detailed forecasts. Even the 
almanac deleted all reference to weather 
and dealt only with forecasts of 
fatalities and great events. This was 
not due to conformity with Government 
instructions, but rather to a wise policy 
on the part of the publisher of the 
almanac. The gesture stressed the 
value of the forecasts which had 
always appeared. Doubtless as soon 
as the war was ended the forecasts 
would return again and would prove 
all the more acceptable. 

The public outcry at the suppression 
of weather information was consider- 
able. Statements were made which 
indicated that the public had no 
sympathy whatsoever with such non- 
sense. Such action could certainly 
not affect the enemy one way or another, 
yet it would have a profound effect on 
the lives of the general public. One 
gentleman was indignant because he 
could get no indication of what to 
expect, and his duck-shooting was 
completely ruined. Eventually, how- 
ever, the outcry subsided and crises 
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such as shortage of gas (petrol) and 
food rationing became of greater 
concern. 

Washington, though fairly full before 
Pearl Harbour, was rapidly becoming 
super-saturated as war activities intensi- 
fed. Buses were practically always 
full. Standing in buses which are 
subject to rapid acceleration and even 
more rapid braking is not a very pre- 


| possessing pastime, particularly when 


there is nothing in the nature of a 
strap to hang on to. The result is that 
it is not a good policy for a man to 
give up his seat to a lady; in fact it 
is not done. Whether this indifference 
developed through the overcrowding 
or whether it was an old custom, Met 
never discovered, though he remem- 
bered on one occasion a lady describing 
a very crowded bus and her pithy 
remark that “‘Even the men were 
standing.” One other practice which 
Met found tiresome, and which was an 
exception to an otherwise excellent 
code of manners, was the feat of getting 
through a swing-door as quickly as 
possible. Never hold open a swing- 
door in Washington; for you'll be 
kept holding it open while a stream of 
people rush through, all in such a hurry 
that there is no time for acknowledg- 
ment. And if a door should slam in 
your face on another occasion it is 
surely your own fault. These features, 
however, are more than counter- 
balanced, in Met’s opinion, by the 
custom of every man doffing his hat 
with great celerity when a lady steps 
into an elevator (lift). 

One of the first things that impressed 
Met in the United States, and in 
Washington in particular, was the 
wonderful adaptability and universal 
nature of the so-called Druc STORE. 
It sounded rather abandoned to say 
that you had had breakfast at a drug 
store. At first a drug store to an 
Englishman appears to be a combina- 
tion of a tobacco shop, a chemist’s, and 
a café. But very often it is much 
more than that. Nearly every drug 
store has its bar, at which the customer 
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sits up on a high stool and receives 
anything from waffles and hot coffee 
to eggs and bacon and a glass of milk. 
The commonest things that are bought 
at a drug store, besides the normal 
items sold by a chemist, are magazines, 
of which there are scores of varieties 
all brightly coloured and appealing, 
cigarettes, and candies (sweets and 
chocolates). But you can frequently 
buy liquor of any variety, children’s 
toys, playing-cards, writing material, 

Christmas cards, and a variety of odds 

and ends. 

The proprietor is invariably called 
‘Doc,’ a name which is affectionately 
bestowed on the proprietors of drug 
stores, gas (petrol) stations, and liquor 
stores; in fact at the three places 
where personal comfort is the primary 
concern. The reader who has not 
visited U.S., as with Met in his early 
days, will ask what a gas station has 
to do with personal comfort. Nearly 
every gas station has a comfort station 
attached. 

After many months in Washington 
Met became so tired of standing in 
buses that he decided to buy a car. 
It would mean learning to drive on the 
right, and he would also have to 
familiarise himself with local regulations 
about where not to park, when not to 
park, and how not to park. There 
were small differences. In some cities 
you could turn right when faced with 
a red light, but in others you could not 
turn right until faced with a green 
light. And on no account, red, yellow, 
or green light, could you turn left at 
certain places. You either had to go 
on or turn right at every step until 
you had gone through 270° instead of 
the 90° which you desired. The system 

of hand signal seemed to be different 
too, and although Met’s impression 
was that the police were very fierce 
and intractable, everyone said that it 
would be all right. All he had to do 
was to go down to some office, answer 
a few questions, take a short written 
examination, undergo a small driving 
test, have his hearing and eyesight 
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tested, and all would be well. It 
sounded rather terrifying compared 
with the simplicity of sending off a 
five shilling postal order to the County 
Traffic Office and receiving by mail in 
return a driving licence and a funny 
little booklet dealing with famous last 
words and road etiquette. 

However, Met was lucky ; for a lady 
friend offered to drive him down in 
her Packard to the issuing office and 
to leave the car with him for the 
driving test. She herself could not 
wait with him, but she promised that 
it would only take a few minutes, and 
after that he could drive away, the 
proud possessor of a Motor Vehicle 
Operator’s Permit (Driving Licence). 
She showed him how to park, and 
fortunately remembered as a parting 
gift to turn over the car keys and 
registration card. 

& Met said good-bye and swept into 
the imposing-looking white marble 
building. He hoped that if he looked 
business-like and obviously in a hurry 
these facts, together with the import- 
ance of his uniform, would induce the 
authorities to hand him a_ permit 
without further ado. After being 
directed through magnificent corridors 
he entered a large room in which the 
occupants were seated at desks; all 
without exception were coloured. Some 
wore puzzled looks. Met retired 
hurriedly and noted the label on the 
door which said ‘ Examiner Operators’ 
Permits.’ He went hastily down the 
corridor to a messenger, who redirected 
him to the same room and recom- 
mended him to contact a Mr Smith. 
On re-entering Met discovered Mr 
Smith. The latter gave him a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Digest of Motor Vehicle 
Regulations,’ and containing eight pages 
of detailed instructions concerning 
speeds, parking distances, head-light 
range, rear-light range, braking dis- 
tances, horn audibility, and a few 
questions and answers on financial 
responsibility law. No wonder the 
coloured people in the room scratched 
their heads in despair. 
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Met glanced through the pamphle/ 
hastily memorised one or two gpq 
questions, and elected to sit for thi 
written test. q 

All went well at the start. Th 
questions were answered on the exan§ 
ination sheet by three different answer 
and the candidate merely had tp 
make a cross against the particulafy 
answer which he considered correct, 
The first question was something lik} 
this :— : 

1. “ You are involved in an accident.) 
What would you do ? 

(a) Drive away from the scene at topf 

speed. 

(6) Leave your car and chat t 

another driver. 

(c) Remain quietly at the scene to 

render assistance to the injured F 
and information to the police.” F 

Met felt an almost uncontrollabk 
desire to put a cross alongside (a) or (b), 
but still being nervous about passing, 


ticked off (c) with a sigh of smug 


righteousness and virtue. 


The second question was as follows :— 


2. “You see a pedestrian crossing 
when the light is against him. 

(a) You should hoot at him. 

(6) You should drive straight at him. 

(c) You should politely wait till he 

has crossed, and then proceed.” 

Met again ticked off (c), though he 
knew that either (a) or (6) was current 
practice. 

A third question followed :— 

3. “You are driving along a main 
highway at night and a car with bright 
lights approaches you in the opposite 
direction. 

(a) You switch on everything and 

direct your lights into his eyes. 

(b) You switch off everything and 

stop. 

(c) You dip your lights and proceed 

with caution.” 

Met stuck to the caution, feeling even 
more smug and righteous. 

Then things became difficult or 
tricky. There were questions about 
parking distances and braking dis- 
tances, and one asking what was the 
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meaning of a Stop sign. Met felt that 
there must be a catch about this, but 
stuck dutifully to the virtuous path. 
He remembered that somebody had 
defined the signification of traffic lights 
in Washington as follows :— 


RED means STOP 
GREEN means GO 
YELLOW means GO LIKE HELL. 


Met found the ‘Digest’ useful in 
answering some of the tricky questions, 
and was beginning to appreciate the 
smoothness of the organisation when 
he suddenly realised that Mr Smith was 
shouting at him— 

“ Put that ‘ Digest ’ away!” 

Met gestured and explained that he 
hadn’t realised that the ‘ Digest’ was 
for anything but reference. He began 
to lose interest, rushed through the 
remaining questions, gave a_ brief 
sympathetic thought to the apparent 
bewilderment of his coloured con- 
temporaries, and decided to take his 
finished paper to Mr Smith without 
further ado. He half expected Mr 
Smith to reply— 

“Waal, Lootenant, you most cer- 
tainly have other work to do and are 
in a hurry. Yours is an excellent 
paper. Here’s your permit, and good 
luck to you.” 

But, No! 

Mr Smith went through the usual 
routine, dispassionately wrote ninety- 
five per cent on the paper (everybody 
seems to get ninety-five per cent), and 
mechanically urged Met into a small 
room full of queer instruments and 
cards bearing columns and different 
sized letters. 

He passed the eye test. 

Things were working up to a 
climax. Or were they ? 

“Take this card out to the man 
conducting the driving test,” said Mr 
Smith. ‘Have a car ready for the 
test.” 

“Grand,” thought Met. ‘‘ Now for 
the final. This is the critical moment.” 

He tried hard to recollect the position 
of ReveRsE and First and SEconD and 
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THIRD, and to remember that he must 
reverse everything that he had done 
in England. Drive on the right, keep 
in the right lane, put left hand out on 
all occasions of stopping, starting, turn- 
ing, and when in doubt. 

But when he got outside he found 
that No. 23 was being examined by 
the test man. His own number was 35, 
One test man was apparently away at 
lunch, so that things would be slow 
for the next hour or so. It was while 
waiting for his turn that Met began 
to feel the real possibility of failing. 
He listened to the stories of the failures 
from the waiting candidates, many of 
whom had previously failed and were 
now up again. Some said they had 
forgotten to put their hands out, others 
had been unable to park properly, and 
the remainder had failed to observe 
carefully obscured Stop signs or had 
run over island refuges. Met thought 
glumly of the ignominy with which he 
might later have to phone his lady 
friend and implore her to take him 
(without his permit) and the Packard 
away from this unhappy scene. fd, 

Full of resolve he determined to 
practise every detail while waiting. 
He observed the smallness of the space 
labelled ‘Test Parking Lot. No Park- 
ing at Any Time,’ and was grimly in 
the middle of the process of backing 
the Packard into it when he was inter- 
rupted by a furious hooting emanating 
from somewhere behind him. It was 
candidate No. 23 at the end of his run 
accompanied by the test man, who 
eyed Met disapprovingly. Met trod 
desperately on the brake, rammed the 
gear into ‘ReEvERSE’ instead of 
‘SEconpD,’ and then unfortunately 
stalled the engine. It was a wonderful 
demonstration. It was not the raucous 
laughter from the dozen waiting candi- 
dates that worried him, nor the futility 
of his own attempts, but the sinister 
grin on the face of the test man. He 
thought of the stock phrase about 
which the other candidates had told 
him: the official way of breaking the 
news that you had failed. 
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** You should come back again after 
a week or so for another test.” 

A picture flashed across his mind of 
a strange label he had seen on one 
of the doors inside the building, ‘ Re- 
vocation or Restoration of Operators’ 
Permits.’ This had no bearing on the 
matter except to add to the futility. 
He thought of the humiliation of having 
to borrow the Packard again and of 
returning all the way to this imposing 
building. 

The numbers rolled by. 24! 25! 26! 

Met took the Packard round the 
block, observed all the Srop signs, 
noted the lights and the refuges and 
the intersections, and carefully kept his 
left hand hanging out of the window all 


the time lest in his preoccupation he > 


should forget to use it. 

Then at last No. 35 was called. 

The test man asked for his registra- 
tion card, and examined it. Then he 
asked for the test card, and wrote 
something on it. Then he smiled, 
handed back the cards to Met, and 
said— 

*That’s O.K., Captain. Just drive 
round the block to satisfy the regula- 
tion, and then go in and get your 
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permit. 
in the cold.” 

Met was thunderstruck. He drove 
round the block, bid farewell to the 
test man, parked the car, and re-entered 
the building. In a few minutes he 


was the happy possessor of a Motor ff 


Vehicle Operator’s Permit ; price three 
dollars. 

Having acquired his permit, Met 
then bought a car. This was obviously 
the signal for which the O.P.A. had 
been waiting for months, for they 
brought in the petrol restrictions 
almost immediately afterwards. No 
pleasure driving, no driving to parties, 
no driving to theatres or cinemas, no 
driving anywhere except to work. 
Met groaned and prepared for the 
crowded buses again. This was the 
cruellest blow. 

Washington was a beautiful city, 
U.S.A. was a wonderful country, and 
the Americans were the kindest and 
best of people. The view, the luxury 
of his modern apartment, and the 
appeal of his work were beyond com- 
pare. But this last blow was too much. 

Met sold his car and forwarded his 
application to return to ZZ. 





Sorry to keep you waiting : 
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A LITTLE RIVER OF OLD JAPAN. 


BY SIR HAROLD PARLETT, C.M.G. 


HicH up among the mountains to 


' the north of Tokyo in Japan nestled 
' a tiny lake. 
' larch, birch, maple, and oak—red and 
_ goldagainst sombre green in the autumn 


Hills covered with fir, 


—sluped steeply down to its edge, en- 


| closing it as though in a cup, and behind 


thm in the distant background 


' stretched a chain of voleanic summits, 


once fiercely active, but, with a single 


' exception, for centuries extinct and 
) silent. 


At the north end of the little 


| water lay a strip of marish ground 


_ smothered beneath a rank growth of 
' bushes and reeds and pitted with hot 





sulphur springs, the waters of which 
through divers and devious channels 
ultimately found their way into the 
lake, staining it for many yards out a 


' dull, smoky colour. Thin wisps of 


steam floated above them, about them 


' was a perpetual murmur of under- 


ground activity, and the air around 


_ was heavy with the pungent odour of 


brimstone. Cheek by jowl with these 
disquieting neighbours a small and 
straggling hamlet hugged the hillside, 
its position recalling to the memory & 


' line in the French fable of the watch- 
_ maker and the snake—“ c’était pour 


Vhorloger un bien mauvais voisinage ” 


| —though in fact these subterranean 


forces had so far been, despite the 
menace in their voices, a source of 
profit and not agents of destruction. 
The village itself consisted almost 
entirely of inns for the accommodation 


_ of those taking the waters and of dark, 


bare caravanserais, which during the 


_ brief summer months swarmed with 


thousands of white-garmented pilgrims, 
who, happily combining cleanliness 


| with godliness, flocked hither to bathe 


anc also to worship at the shrines 
in the hills about. For the high 
places of that region are populous 


with an infinity of the ancient native 
gods. 

At the south end of the cup was a 
narrow gap, one side of which was 
occupied by a rough and narrow road 
leading down the mountains to the 
great world outside, the other by a 
shallow channel a few yards long, 
through which, in a frame of vivid 
green sedges, the overflow from the 
lake slipped swift and silent, to pre- 
cipitate itself at the end over a steeply 
sloping cascade into the forest two 
hundred feet below. Day and night a 
wraith-like veil of spray floated over 
the fall; while in the depths far 
beneath the overflow, now transformed 
into a full-bodied stream, went singing 
on its way till it lost itself at last in 
another and much larger lake five miles 
farther on. 

The forest through which it ran 
was dense and sombre; the ground 
beneath, littered with the rotten, 
lichen-covered trunks of fallen trees, 
was covered with a thick, matted 
growth of sasa, the dwarf bamboo of 
the country, which, seen from afar, 
has the appearance of greensward, but 
at close quarters reveals itself as an 
almost impenetrable thicket, tick in- 
fested, and often above the height of 
aman. Even in the noontide of high 
summer the sun’s rays could not pene- 
trate the wood’s gloomy recesses ; and 
never was the voice of bird heard in it. 
Alone the roar of the waterfall broke 
its brooding, sinister silence. Down- 
wards over rocks and snags innumer- 
able the river rushed for a mile or 
more; then the trees thinned and it 
emerged into a broad, tussocky plain, 
gay in summer with the red of azalea 
and the purple of wild iris, but with 
beauty marred by the gaunt skeletons 
of tall trees, blasted by storm or 
lightning or killed by the sourness of 
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the soil beneath. No longer a brawling 
torrent, the stream now meandered 
serene and still between low grass- 
grown banks fringed with rush and 
reed; and so for two miles it con- 
tinued until, entering another wood, 
more cheerful of aspect and fragrant 
with the heady scent of sun-baked 
pine needles, it resumed its steep, 
downward course over lava rocks, pot- 
holes, and miniature cascades, discharg- 
ing itself at last into the lake far below. 

The motor-car and the craze for 
ski-ing and other mountain sports, 
which spread like wildfire from end to 
end of Japan, brought that little 
hamlet of a sudden into the lime- 
light of popularity ; but in the days 
of which I write it was still remote 
and unnoticed, and, notwithstanding 
the surpassing beauty of its setting and 
the virtues of its springs, few were the 
city-dwellers who ever visited it. Not 
that it lacked patrons; but these 
came fox the most part from the neigh- 
bouring provinces—prosperous trades- 
folk and well-to-do farmers with their 
wives, who had seized the opportunity 
when the rice was in the ear but not 
yet ripe for the sickle, to seek in the 
healing waters easement for stiff joints 
and weather-scarred bodies. Stray 
foreigners, too, adventurers along the 
country’s by-ways, appeared at inter- 
vals; and in the earliest edition of 
Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Japan’ can 
be read the plaint of at least one such 
against the rapacity and the churlish- 
ness of the master of the chief inn of the 
place in that day, who to dislike of the 
ketojin, the red-haired ones, added the 
prevailing delusion that every bar- 
barian from the West was a Croesus, 
and as such to be mercilessly fleeced. 
But that grasping Boniface was hap- 
pily followed by others more politic 
and of a different humour. As time 
passed and the fame of the baths 
spread the numbers of the foreign 
visitors increased; and at last a 
moment came when one innkeeper, 
more enterprising than his fellows 
and quicker to scent possibilities of 
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profit, transformed his inn into 4 
‘foreign-style’ hotel. With that, gone 
were the days when the queasy stranger 
guest blenched before the contents of 
lacquered bowl and porcelain dish, or 
the novice, wrestling with unfamiliar 
chopstick, recalled disconsolately to 
mind the fable of the fox and the 
stork; knives, forks, and spoons now 
displaced the one, and ambiguous 
essays in the French cuisine the other. 
Indeed the cook, who should have 
been the corner-stone of the enterprise, 
proved its chief stumbling-block. He 
and his kind were to be hired 
only in the cities, and, being human, 
they preferred the amenities of the 
town with the pleasurable oppor. 
tunities for ‘squeeze’ which it offered 
to exile among mountain-tops, even 
if that exile was short and tempered 
by the prospect of sulphur baths 
unlimited. So cooks came and cooks 
went in rapid procession, and never 
among them was there even the simula- 
crum of a master of his craft. Neverthe- 
less our innkeeper, with the persistence 
of his race, went his way undeterred 
and undismayed, and if he failed to 
wax rich of a sudden at least he pros- 
pered moderately, and gained ‘face, 
moreover, among his fellow-villagers, 
to whom their ‘foreign-style’ hotel 
stood as sign that they were no longer, 
in the words of the proverb, “ frogs 
in a well, knowing nothing of the great 
sea,” but well and truly launched on 
the broad stream of progress. 

With an unlimited supply of hot 
water at their very doors all the inns 
had, as might be expected, their own 
private baths; but for the villagers 
and the general public there were also 
some ten or more communal bath- 
houses—plain, boarded sheds open to 
the air on one side and connected by 4 
bamboo pipe with one or other of the 
springs. Sunk in the floor was 4 
gargantuan oblong wooden tub, capable 
of accommodating the best part of 4 
platoon at a sitting and, for the segre- 
gation of the sexes, divided into two 
sections by a thin partition, the lower 
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edge_of which was well above the level 
of the water. Each spring has its name 
_‘the Crane,’ ‘the Waterfall,’ ‘the 
River-Bed,’ ‘Silk Damask,’ ‘ Fierce 
Hot Water,’ and so on, with tempera- 
tures varying from the modest 106 
degrees Fahrenheit of ‘Silk Damask ’ 
to the plutonic 156 degrees of the aptly 
named ‘Fierce Hot Water.’ To be 
sure, the water cooled perceptibly on 
its way from the spring to its destina- 
tion; but even then there were baths 
into which only a Japanese or a sala- 
mander dare venture. 

In the daytime these bath-houses 
were as a rule untenanted save per- 
haps by some solitary individual croon- 
ing lugubriously while he stewed ; but 
when an incursion of pilgrims was in 
progress they hummed like a beehive 
at swarming-time, and the village was 
transformed for the nonce into the 
semblance of a nudist settlement, its 
street filled from morning till night 
with an unending procession of bare- 
breeched mortality, yellow-brown or 
lobster-red according to circumstance 
—aspectacle not infrequently eminently 
disconcerting to the stranger unac- 
quainted with the manners and customs 
of the country. These irruptions, 
however, were brief; for, after the 
manner of snipe, the pilgrims were 
there in hundreds one day and never a 
pilgrim was there the next. 

For the villagers the bath was a rite 
associated with evening, and as the 
twilight crept up the hillsides a vague 
luminescence began to filter through 
the steaming gloom of the various 
bath-houses, its source a tiny kerosene 
lamp lodged precariously in a niche in 
the sundering partition. As for the 
latter, it was now treated with con- 
tumely, since in Japan, as elsewhere, 
“la nuit tous les chats sont gris.” Then, 
singly or in groups, the members of 
each household took their way to the 
bath of their choice, and from then 
onwards till a late hour of the night 
the still air pulsated with a faint, 
confused murmur of confabulation. 
The village soviets were in session. 
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At that high altitude the summer 
was short, and all too soon a day came 
when out of the north a shrewd breath 
swept down on the lake. At this 
portent of change the fair-weather 
guests made haste to depart like the 
swallows, the bath-houses emptied, 
and in a brief space the whilom busy 
village sank back again into quiet. 
Stray visitors might appear again 
later when the maples were red and 
the woods were “like an army with 
banners”; but the best was past, 
the season over, and with the first 
snowfalls towards the end of November 
the rain shutters were put up, the doors 
fast barred, and the whole village 
migrated bodily down the mountain- 
side to regions more genial and less 
isolated. Only a few watchmen re- 
mained behind to keep ward during 
the winter months. Theirs was a 
lonely existence, yet not without its 
modest compensations. In the woods 
and on the plain below were pheasants, 
in the streams and on the lake stray 
duck and teal, in the hills deer and wild 
pig, sometimes even a bear; and if 
most of the countryside round about 
was an Imperial preserve, what mat- 
tered that when the nearest game 
warden lived miles away and the roads 
were snow-bound? So what with 
unlimited leisure, occasional sallies 
after game for the pot, and parboiling 
in between those watchmen fared none 
so badly and certainly contrived to 
keep warm. 

For me the place had an attraction 
other and more potent than sulphur 
baths. It dated from my first visit, 
when I noticed that from time to time 
there appeared on the table a dish of 
trout of superlative flavour; but to 
my question whence they came replies 
were vague and unenlightening. In 
guide-books it was asserted that the 
yamamé, with dark olive-green back 
and parr markings, and the twana, 
speckled with red and lemon-coloured 
spots, were common in most of the 
mountain streams, and of their exist- 
ence my own eyes had had evidence ; 
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but it was likewise common rumour 
that the rivers of Japan were without 
exception grossly overfished and ruth- 
lessly poached; while among foreign 
anglers the belief was general that the 
trout of the Main Island would not 
rise to the fly, and that only in the 
distant and inhospitable wilds of Yezo 
might sport with the rod be expected. 
Certainly on my own wanderings in 
the hills rarely had I heard the splash 
of a rising fish or seen the tell-tale 
rings ; and although once I did chance 
to encounter a native angler on the 
bank of the little river flowing out of 
the lake he proved to be a morose and 
.uncommunicative soul, answering my 
civil inquiry of “ What luck?” with 
so surly a grunt that I concluded 
he had had none nor yet expected any, 
and so without more ado I labelled 
the stream barren like the rest. Yet 
I should have been wiser, if only 
because I knew that it ran through 
Imperial domain, and that the lake 
into which it emptied itself was very 
strictly preserved. 

Then one day, much later, a rumour 
came floating from nowhere that the 
water so hastily dismissed as empty 
was in reality full of trout, and that 
the fishing in it was leased to certain 
of the innkeepers in the hamlet above. 
This would, of course, explain both 
the mystery of the trout on the table 
and the churlishness of the fisherman 
on the river bank. When that night 
I repeated the story in a small Mess in 
@ distant city, two enthusiastic anglers 
present straightway announced their 
intention of paying the river a visit 
to see for themselves if the tale was 
true ; and a few days later, armed with 
rods and the rest, they set out on their 
quest. 

At the end of a week they returned. 

“Well! Were there trout in the 
river ?”” we asked. 

“ There were,’ they replied, “‘ swarms 
of them, and they ran to well over a 
pound. On our best day we caught 
fifty.” 

The time-honoured gibe rose to 
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my lips: “All fishermen. . 
began. 
**Go and see for yourself, doubti 
Thomas,” they broke in indignantly, 
So I went. 


an I 


Trout in numbers there certain — 


were—lusty fighters and not yet sophis. 


ticated—with the result that by night. F 


fall the creel was as a rule reasonably 
full. 


and stream cast the spell of thei 


beauty over me, and I lost my hear § 


to the little river and the lovely setting 


in which it was framed—the plan ff 


carpeted with colour, the high place 
looking down on it from the east, the 
tree-clad slopes swelling gently upward 
towards the hills in the west, and, heart 
comforting, the peace absolute and 


serene which brooded over all, a peac: f 


so untroubled that even the timid 


deer on occasion came down in broadf 
daylight to the water to drink. And,f 


yielding to the magic of these enchant- 
ments, I savoured again that sens 
of utter well-being and contentment 
which is the enviable prerogative of 
boyhood and so hardly recaptured when 
boyhood is past. Nor was I alone in 
good fortune; others, coming afte 
me, equally found solace on that 
river’s banks. 

But as with the rose goes the atten¢: 
ant thorn, so also the little river wa 
not without defence against the i- 
truder. Fishing in the upper pat 
called for an equanimity not always 
attainable. The banks were an intt- 
cate jungle of trees and undergrowth; 
the stalks of the dwarf bamboo hug 
in serried array far over the water; 
beneath its surface rotting trunks and 
branches spread snares for the il: 
cautious; and though with luck a fly 
lodged in a tree overhead or embedded 
in a snag below might be released 
without mishap, that fly was surely 
lost, with perhaps a cast as well, which 
chanced to stick, be it ever so lightly, 
to leaf or stalk of bamboo on the 
opposite bank. Yet the temptation 
to court this disaster was irresistible, 


And now as I wandered daily 
by the waterside, mountain, forest 
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for it was in the dark shadows beneath 
those overhanging bamboos that the 
fattest trout lurked. Out on the open 
plain obstacles were less numerous 
and exasperating; but there, on the 
other hand, waited horse-fly and midge. 
The former was happily somewhat 
slow in its movements and equipped 
with jaws incapable of biting through 
but the midge 
was of a different calibre entirely. 
There were days in midsummer when, 
between noon and sunset, it took the 
field in armies so vast that approach 
to the water was impossible. No 
clothing seemed proof against this 


' bloodthirsty insect ; it was capable of 


insinuating its diminutive person into 
the innermost recesses ; and the venom 
of its bite had the singularly un- 
pleasant peculiarity of reasserting its 


_ presence at intervals for many days 


afterwards. These, however, were all 
minor evils, the accepted accompani- 
ment of a day on the river; and lost 
flies and midges were alike forgotten 
when at nightfall the fisherman, weary 
but contented, climbed slowly up from 
the waterside through the gathering 
mists to the gap high up near the 
cascade, where a friendly gleam of 
light showed that a servant from the 
inn waited with lantern to guide him 
through the inky blackness of the wood 
which bordered the lake along the road 
to the village. 

At the inn itself he was greeted 
with a cheerful chorus of “‘O kaeri / 
O kaeri!” (literally, ‘honourable re- 
turn’), and willing hands hastened 
to pull off his sandals and relieve him 
of his impedimenta of rod, creel, 
landing-net, and luncheon-box. Always 
foremost and active among the helpers 
was the small wizened figure of a man 
wearing a short blue cotton cloak, not 
unlike a tabard, on the back of which 
was inscribed in staring ideographs set 
inside a white circle the name of the 
im. His face was furrowed with a 
hundred wrinkles, and his eyes were 
of that peculiar light hazel colour seen 
sometimes among the lower orders in 
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the country districts of Japan; but 
his age was a mystery. He had the 
face of a Methuselah, yet was probably 
not even middle-aged. His interest, 
however, in the angler was patent. His 
was the first nose poked into the 
creel; his were the hands which with 
reverent care laid the rod down in a 
safe corner on the mats; and it was 
his eyes which on the morrow wist- 
fully followed that same angler setting 
forth afresh for another day on the 
river. When I asked a maid who he 
was, she replied perfunctorily that he 
was called Jird and that he did odd 
jobs about the inn and ran its errands 
—‘‘a hewer of wood and a drawer 
of water ’”’—and of such insignificance 
that she was not even at the pains to 
give him a surname. 

It chanced that one morning as I 
sauntered along a narrow track leading 
from the road to a tiny fall some way 
down the stream I heard a rustling 
among the bushes at the side of the 
path, and to my astonishment out 
stepped Jiro. 

“Good day to you, Master Jiré,” 
I said. ‘‘ Where are you going ?” 

**T am on my way, master, to N: 
to get foreign provisions for the inn.” 

“To !” T exclaimed. ‘‘ That 
is a long way off, and in any case the 
road to N. does not lie through 
these bushes. How came you, then, to 
be here ?” 

He grinned sheepishly, then without 
a word dived back into the bushes, to 
emerge again immediately carrying in 
his hand a fishing-rod. It was a 
primitive affair, merely a bamboo cane 
about twelve or thirteen feet long, less 
than an inch thick at the base, and 
tapering gradually to a thin point at 
the top. To this was attached a small 
loop of stout cord from which hung line 
and cast, the two together being a little 
longer than the rod itself. 

“Ha! ha! So fishing was what you 
were after ?” 

“Yes, master. I thought I would 
just slip down to the river for a few 
minutes before going on to N. as 
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** Are you fond of fishing ? ” 

“Fond!” he exclaimed, and his 
face lit up. “I like it better than 
anything else in the world, better even 
than saké. But the chance to fish does 
not often come my way.” 

In silence I looked at the diminutive 
figure before me ; here was one of the 
true breed of anglers. Before I could 
open my mouth again he broke in— 

“That is a nice rod. you have, 
master ; but surely it will break if you 
happen to hook a big fish.” 

** No, it will not,” I explained. “‘ As 
you see, it is fitted with a reel, and by 
letting out line I can play a fish till 
it is tired, when I lift it out of the 
water with my landing-net.” 

“ Ah! that is not my way,” he said, 
grinning widely. ‘When I hook a 
fish I just jerk it out of the water. 
Of course if it happens to be a really 
big one my rod is apt to get bent; 
but it will not break, and I can easily 
straighten it again. I suppose yours 
cost a lot of money, master ? ” 

** Yes; in my country a good rod is 
expensive.” And I told him what I 
had paid. 

“* Hi-ei-ei / As many yen as that!” 
he gasped. ‘‘ Why, with that money 
I could buy more than a hundred 
rods such as mine. When I want one 
I just go to the nearest clump of 
bamboos and cut down a cane of the 
right length. Then I tie a loop to the 
top, and there is my rod. The line, the 
gut, and the hooks cost only a few 
sen, and the flies I make myself.” 

Under his tabard-like cloak he wore 
the usual working-man’s dickey of 
coarse blue cotton cloth, secured at 
the back with tapes and fitted in front 
with a long, shallow pouch or pocket 
—the receptacle for a miscellany of 
odds and ends—and from it he drew 
as he spoke a small wallet containing 
his fly-tying materials—a pair of primi- 
tive scissors, thread, some hooks, and 
sundry scraps of wool and feathers. 
That was all; but with this simple 
equipment he could, as I later dis- 
covered, fashion flies which, despite 


lack of finish, were on that stream 4 
least more deadly than the mos 
recondite confections of the foreign 
fishing-tackle maker. 


After a few more words we parted § 
he to plod down those long hills an — 


up again, I to matters more pleasing; 


but while I fished my thoughts wen ff 


back ever and anon to Jird, an 


presently while I pondered how tof 


help this humble member of the great 
brotherhood a solution suggested itself 
which should prove satisfactory to both 
of us. That evening as I sat smoking 
after dinner I summoned a maid 
and bade her ask the master of the 
house if he could speak to me fora 
few minutes. Presently he appeared, 
followed by a servant carrying the 
inevitable pot of tea and dish of sweet- 
meats, and when we had exchanged 
greetings he asked me how I liked the 
fishing. Thus was the opening for 
which I waited given me. 

I replied that I was enjoying it all 
immensely, but that with so much to 
carry I found it difficult at times to 
make my way through the undergrowth 
in the forest, and would therefor 
like to find a porter of some kind ot 
other to make things a little easier. 
Would it be possible to hire one of the 
boys of the village, for example, who 
could at least relieve me of landing. 
net and luncheon-box ? 

“I fear a boy is out of the question,” 
he answered. “The older ones are at 
work, and the younger, as you know, 
at school. But there is Jird, and you 
are very welcome to his services a 
long as he is not needed in the house.” 

My purpose attained, I thanked 
him warmly, adding as though by way 
of afterthought that if Jird wished to 
bring a rod he might fish behind me 
as we walked, and thus contribute to 
the inn’s larder. 

So it was arranged, and thenceforth 
for several summers it was Jird, 
grinning happily from ear to ear, who 
during my brief visits generally stood 
waiting for me when at the inn doo 
in the morning I sat down to tie on my 
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straw sandals. A wealth of equipment 
never failed to festoon his small person 
—ijin one hand a rod, in the other a 
landii-net, on his back a bag of stout 
hempen cord containing our respective 
luncheon-boxes in company with a 
murderous-looking bill-hook, a round, 
deep creel of plaited bamboo tied by 
a string about his waist, stuck in his 
belt a tobacco-pouch and pipe-holder, 
and stuffed in the capacious pocket of 
his dickey a motley collection of 
articles likely, in his opinion, to serve 
some useful purpose in the day’s 
business. Last, clapped tight on his 
head, a dilapidated felt hat of diluvian 
vintage and polychromatic hue rounded 
off the whole. 

Tactics on the river varied with the 
occasion. Sometimes, scrambling down 
the steep, winding track at the side of 
the cascade, we would start from the 
pool at the bottom, following the 
course of the stream as best we could 
through the sombre forest and its 
tangle of sasa and rotting tree-trunks ; 
but although the water in this part 
held some really big fish—I once saw 
an unprepossessing monster of ten 
pounds taken out of a pool near the 
cascade—the banks were so overgrown 
and the stream’s ambushes so many 
and menacing that opportunities for a 
reasonably safe cast were rare indeed. 

“Try there, master,” Jir6 would 
urge, pointing to a dark hole between 
formidable snags. 

“Not I,” would be my reply as, 
with justifiable apprehension, I con- 
templated the array of obstacles around, 
above, and beneath. ‘“‘ Even if I did 
hook a fish I could not possibly play it.” 

“Then may I try ?” 

“ By all means.” 

Thereupon, cautiously poking his 
rod out over the hole, he would gently 
lower his fly into the water, and with 
almost imperceptible jerks draw it 
slowly up-stream. Seen from above, 
the imitation of a swimming insect 
was lifelike, and if a trout chanced 
to have chosen the spot for its domicile, 
rarely did the lure fail to be successful. 
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Then the rod would bend sharply, and 
the next moment a gleaming bar of 
silver would shoot through the air and 
drop with a muffled thud into the 
bushes behind. For Jiro had neither 
the desire nor yet the leisure for 
niceties such as playing a fish. To 
fill the creel was his object, and the 
quicker the trout found their way into 
it, the louder grew his exclamations of 
gratification and the broader his grins. 

Here and there the trees fell away 
from the banks a little, and stray 
shafts of sunlight, filtering through 
the leaves overhead, dappled the sur- 
face of the water. Tempted, I would 
try a cast, and was sometimes rewarded 
with a rise; but too often the fly 
would lodge in some tree behind me 
which I had failed to take into account. 
Then JirO would rush to the rescue, 
and, swarming up the trunk with the 
agility of a squirrel, he would with 
deft fingers disentangle the hook, or, 
if this was impossible, whip out his bill- 
hook, and, severing the branch dexter- 
ously, bring that and cast together 
safely to the ground. 

After the manner of his race he was 
silent and wary in his movements ; 
woodcraft seemed with him an instinct, 
not an art laboriously acquired, and 
the effortless ease with which he could 
in an instant freeze into an immobility 
as complete as that of the trees around 
was almost uncanny. It was out of 
these gifts of his that arose the sole 
difference between us during those 
summers of our companionship, and 
it befell in this way. Once towards 
the end of a depressing day of wind 
and rain we returned at nightfall to 
the inn with creels so unusually light 
that Jiro became the butt of: much 
banter in the kitchen. Roused at last 
to wrath, the little man exclaimed that 
the fault lay not with him but with 
the weather, and even more with the 
guest. The first business of a fisher- 
man, he declared, was to learn how to 
move silently ; but though the foreign 
gentleman might cast a long line he 
had no idea whatever how to walk, 
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He made more noise than an ox as he 
ploughed his way through the bushes ; 
he did not know how to keep still ; 
and, worst of all, he waded in the 
stream, which, as everybody knew, 
only frightened the fish. His plaint 
in due course and in roundabout 
manner reached the ears for which 
it was intended, and amendment was 
promised; but although errant feet 
might with effort be kept on the bank, 
never could that perfection of stealth 
demanded by Master Jiro be attained. 
This, however, was not all. Jiro was 
in addition perplexed by what appeared 
to him the eccentric behaviour of his 
patron, who persisted on returning fish 
to the water on the ground that they 
were undersized. ‘A fish is a fish, 
and big or small can be eaten,” he 
stoutly protested. ‘‘ Why then put it 
back for somebody else to catch ? ” 
To him and his brother anglers of the 
village, accustomed to see even the 
smallest irrigation brooklet between 
the rice-plots carefully combed, this 
seemed an irrefutable contention, and 
although after long argument they 
were eventually induced to concede 
that something might perhaps be said 
in favour of the outlandish practice, 
they themselves were not going to be 
such fools as to imitate it, not they. 
“Tt may do for you, but it does not 
suit us,” they said to him. And that 
was the end of it. 

Our most favoured approach to the 
river was by way of a narrow track 
leading from the highroad to the point 
at which the stream emerged from the 
forest into the plain. Thence onwards 
the water was open, save for sparse 
clumps of bushes and scattered patches 
of reeds and sedge; and, freed now 
from other preoccupations, Jir6, inquisi- 
tive by racial heredity and equipped in 
addition with a tongue which wagged 
easily, was free to indulge his thirst 
for information, particularly on matters 
relating to fishing, the subject nearest 
his heart. Above all was he curious 
concerning the methods and lures used 
by anglers abroad. The foreign rod he 
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regarded with a contempt hardly 
veiled, a fragile object in his eyes, 
worse than useless in those desirabk 
spots where the biggest trout lurked, 
and altogether a waste of good money; 
to him reel and line were not much 
better, mere gratuitous complication 
of a matter in essence simple ; and ow 
flies he considvred not for a moment 
to be compared with his own. 
and hooks, however, 
different matter; their strength and 
delicacy of finish even he was con. 
strained to admit, and he looked on 
them with frankly covetous eyes, while 
words could scarce express his' delight 
if he chanced to become the possessor 


of as much as a discarded specimen of 


either. 
Half-way across the plain the stream 


made a sudden sharp loop, enclosed 
within which was a small spit of low. & 
lying, boggy ground a few yards inf 


Gut & 


were a very & 


length and covered with a thick growth ff 


of reeds and osiers. 
of the loop the bank was high and steep, 
and here stood a tall, dead fir tree with 


its leafless branches stretching so far § 
out that they commanded both arm — 


of the water. This tree exercised 4 
peculiar fascination over the little 


man, who never failed, when passing it, § 
to clamber up its trunk, and, making J 
his perilous way along the branches, to f 


drop his fly into the water beneath, 
often with fruitful result. But the 


pitcher can go to the well too often ff 
One day. having left him to hi 


At the open end ¥ 





customary acrobatics, I was walkin § 
quietly on when I suddenly heari 


behind me a resounding splash, and, 


looking round, caught sight of Master f 


Jird, with head just out of the water, 


clutching frantically at the steep bank f 


as the cu rent swept him along. Dash: 


ing back to his aid, I managed with F 
difficulty to catch hold of him as lef 
went by and to drag him out. He wa 


a dripping, sorry object, with long 
strands of water-weed sticking to hi 
person, and he had swallowed so mu¢h 
of the river in his struggles tha 


for some moments he was quite unabk ff 
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to speak; but, recovering breath 
presently, he explained that in his 
anxiety to reach an especially tempting 
spot in the stream he had climbed to 
the top of the tree to a branch which, 
being more rotten than he imagined, 
had snapped beneath his weight and 
dropped him head-first into the water 
below. He was nevertheless little the 
worse for his mishap, and his cotton 
trunk hose, tabard, and dickey quickly 
dried in the summer sun; but the 
contents of the luncheon-boxes in the 
hempen bag on his back had turned 
into a nauseous-looking paste, with the 
result that till dinner-time we went 
fasting. His ardour was, however, not 
in the least damped by his mis- 
adventure, and a bare hundred yards 
farther on he again fell behind, to 
climb a second tree in quest of another 
coveted perch among the branches. 
Those were halcyon days while they 
lasted ; but there is an end to every- 
thing, and, with the innkeepers above 
taking fish out of the stream steadily 
year after year, the numbers of the 
trout began to decrease alarmingly, 
until a moment finally arrived when 
the water threatened to become com- 
pletely empty. Happily this calamity 
was at the eleventh hour averted. 
Near the river’s mouth stood a hatchery 
used for re-stocking the lower lake with 
masu, the pink-fleshed delicately 
flavoured fish known popularly as 
salmon trout, and in a moment of 
inspiration it oceurred to one of our 
small company of foreign anglers to 
approach those in authority and to ask 
them if, in the event of ova being 
procurable, the hatchery would accept 
them and transfer the fry, when 
hatched out, to the river. The sugges- 
tion was received with a sympathy 
completely unexpected, and an appeal 
to the United States Board of Fisheries 
was followed by an instant and generous 
gift of 10,000 eggs of the American 
Brook trout. The first venture was 
unfortunately a failure, the eggs hatch- 
ing out on the voyage to Japan, and a 
second, made a year later under more 
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auspicious conditions, was subsequently 
defeated by a typhoon of exceptional 
severity which killed all the young 
fish in the river; but a third was 
successful, and so plentiful was the 
food in the water that very quickly 
the stream swarmed anew with lusty 
trout far comelier in appearance than 
their predecessors, and fiercer fighters. 
Indeed rumour said that so great was 
their fame and their fecundity that 
many another barren mountain burn 
was repopulated by means of their 
descendants. 

But, alas! the day was now drawing 
near when JirO’s way and mine were 
fated to part. A summer came when, 
arriving one evening at the inn beside 
the lake for my usual holiday, I missed 
his wizened figure and his friendly grin 
in the group waiting to welcome me. 
On my asking where he was, a ripple 
of laughter ran round the company. 

“Jiro ?”’ exclaimed the master of 
the house. “Ah! JirO has a bee in 
his bonnet. Now that the river is 
full of fish again he has taken it into 
his head that he can earn more money 
by catching trout than by running 
errands, and so he has left us. He 
has built himself a shelter of leaves and 
branches among the bushes just outside 
the village, and there, with a couple of 
sleeping-quilts and some odd pots and 
pans for furnishing, he lives.” 

** And does he catch many trout ?” 
T inquired. 

‘““He does not,” was the prompt 
reply. ‘‘ He works hard enough, but 
he is no expert at the business of fishing, 
and in consequence he earas barely 
sufficient to buy himself rice, tea, and 
pickles. When the summer is over he 
will be sure to want to come back 
to us.” 

On a sultry afternoon a day or two 
later as I wandered along the river’s 
bank a strange apparition”rose without 
warning from the high grass at the 
side of the path. Its upper part was 
completely shrouded in a dark-green 
veil made of astrip of hompen mosquito 
netting; sewn on to this by way of 
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eyepieces were two small fragments 
of window glass, and from a small hole 
below them protruded a short thin- 
stenamed tobacco-pipe. This was Jiro. 

Hastily pulling off his queer head- 
dress, he bowed low and we exchanged 
greetings. 

‘Well, Master Jird, and how are 
you? It seems that you, too, don’t 
like the midges.” 

“That is true, master. They are 
very bad indeed this year,” he answered 
ruefully. 

‘** And what of the fishing ?” 

“H-m-m-m! It might be better 
and it might be worse,” he replied, 
disclosing at the same time the contents 
of his creel. ‘‘ But there is a fine fish 
under the trunk of that tree over there, 
and I mean to catch him.” 

As he spoke he pointed to a spot in 
the stream a few yards away where a 
slender birch, snapped close to its 
roots, had fallen across the water with 
its top branches leaning against the 
opposite bank, Then, leaving me, he 
clambered on to the trunk, moved 
swiftly along it, sure-footed as a goat, 
and dropped his fly into a hole some- 
where among the maze of branches. 
The rod tip bent abruptly, and, swish ! 
out came a fat trout well over a pound 
in weight. 

I watched him a little longer, then 
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we parted, each to his own affairs ; and 
that was our last meeting. The link 
of long and pleasant acquaintanceship 
was snapped. 

Seasons came and went before I 
again saw the river, and when at last 
I did there was no Jiro on its bank, 
He had not gone back, as the inn-keeper 
prophesied, to the melancholy business 
of a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water, but had instead taken service 
with a priest at a temple in a distant 
town near the foot of the mountains, 
a proceeding which seemed unaccount- 
able; and as they told me this I 
wondered what of solace life could still 
hold for him so far from the river banks 
he loved so well. Those were the last 
tidings I had of Jirdé, gyokydjin, the 
little man mad about fishing. 

All that was long ago, and the 


mortal part of him sleeps these 
many years “in the shadow of 
the leaves and the grasses”; but 


perchance his ghost wanders among 
the pleasaunces of that fabled Paradise 
of the West where dwell, so the legend 
runs, Amida, the Lord of Boundless 
Light and Buddha of the humble, and 
Kwannon, the All-Merciful who pities 
men. For Jird was one of the humble 
folk, and, save in the matter of that 
fishing-rod hid in the bushes, there was 
no guile in him. 
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REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION. 


BY HAROLD E. GORST. 


{HE new proposals for the improve- 
ment of our National education are 
based entirely on the present system 
of giving everybody a general education. 
If this universal and long-tried system 
is the right and natural way, of awaken- 
ing and developing the thinking powers, 
and also the creative activities, of the 
children of the Nation of whatever 
degree, there is little further to be 
said about it beyond praising the zeal 
of the would-be reformers and blessing 
their endeavours to benefit humanity. 
But if the responsible authorities and 
their band of experts are—as is con- 
tended here—seeking to perpetuate a 
bad and unnatural system, then the 
objections must, like the public pro- 
tests invited to banns of marriage, be 
urged at once, before it is too late and 
new schemes are finally accepted. 

The fundamental error of existing 
methods of education is that they are 
unnatural and therefore harmful. The 
child is foreed by a gradual process of 
systematic cramming into an educa- 
tional strait-waistcoat, which leads the 
way, not to the development of 
individual talent, but to the passing of 
stereotyped examinations. Sometimes 
the process is physically harmful and 
causes, in the case of delicate or 
over-worked students, breakdown of a 
dangerous character. But the point 
that should be emphasised is that the 
present system is contrary to Nature 
and therefore inherently and funda- 
mentally wrong. There is a natural 
way of developing the child’s mind 
which will be pointed out presently. 

It seems strange indeed that when 
the whole world is at war over the 
principle whether or nd a man should 
be his own free individual self, we, the 
champions of the liberation of mankind 
from enslavement, should be contem- 
plating the extension of an education 


system which destroys individual 
development and makes the victim— 
unless he is strong enough to break 
through his rivets—an article manu- 
factured by the State. One of the 
most noticeable effects of this organised 
instruction on a purely literary founda- 
tion is, of course, the painful com- 
petitive struggle of the highly educated. 
Having been taught alike in massed 
groups, all have been? endowed with 
the same stock of knowledge—most of 
which has no practical value beyond 
the passing of examinations. 

There is, in any case, only a relatively 
small number of school children who 
have a natural aptitude for scholarship, 
and who take to books as a duck takes 
to water. This has often enough been 
pointed out and lamented by the 
teaching profession. One need but 
instance the case of the late Arthur 
Benson, who was for twenty years a 
master at Eton. He was so convinced 
by his experience of the uselessness of 
trying to give boys a literary education, 
when only a very small minority of 
them showed any fitness for it, that he 
declined to apply for the headmaster- 
ship of the school—a prize within his 
grasp—and retired from his profession 
altogether in disgust. 

Why should educated men be made 
to resemble one another as much as 
possible? It is an artificial process 
without reason or justification. Nature 
has not cast all human beings in the 
same mould, and it is only the per- 
versity ef man himself that seeks— 
fortunately with occasional want of 
success—to reduce everybody within 
teaching reach to a common level. 
Uniformity of knowledge is the parent 
of the competitive examination, where 
the highest marks are the main if not 
the only qualification of the successful 
candidate for a post of responsibility. 








This aspect of the problem of 
education was gradually borne in 
upon me when I acted for some years 
as private secretary to my father, the 
late Sir John Gorst, when he was 
Education Minister in two successive 
Governments. As a result, I published 
a book entitled ‘The Curse of Educa- 
tion,’ which was, in its aim, mainly 
destructive of the system prevailing in 
all schools and colleges both here and 
elsewhere. The constructive side of 
the book was decidedly weak. It con- 
tained little more than rather vague 
suggestions about the fundamental 
need of finding out the individual bent 
and developing it. The true solution 
of this most difficult of all educa- 
tional problems had not then occurred 
to me. 

Not only does the ceaseless cramming 
with facts, the daily routine of all 
schools and _ colleges, manufacture 
mediocrity, but it conduces very largely 
tothe misplacing of individuals through- 
out the social structure. Nothing is 
more tragic, and yet nothing is more 
common, than to see men—and now 
women as well—occupying positions 
for which they are unfitted by nature, 
and therefore by inclination ; whereas, 
had their early training been different, 
they might have followed with success 
and pleasure a natural bent of mind 
tending in another direction altogether. 
Such a miscarriage of vocation is one 
of the chief causes of dissatisfaction, 
even of misery, in this world. But its 
pernicious effects go far beyond per- 
sonal unhappiness. They exercise the 
most baneful influence upon society at 
large, upon the progress of nations, 
and upon the development of the 
human race. 

There are, in fact, many historical 
examples of men who attained eminence 
—after much struggling and wretched- 
ness—in wholly different callings from 
those into which they were forced, by 
parent or school or both, in their 
youth. Sir William Herschel is a 
noticeable example. He was brought 
up by his father to be a musician and 
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earned his living by playing the oboe, 
notwithstanding a pronounced taste 
for astronomy and mathematics. After 
this misdirection of his abilities his 
ultimate attainment of the position 
of Astronomer Royal was almost a 
miracle. Linnzus, the great botanist, 
hated books. His father apprenticed 
him, therefore, to a shoemaker. The 
school paid no attention, of course, to 
the boy’s love of natural history ; but 
@ discriminating physician took him 
into his house and gave him the 
scientific training for which he thirsted. 
Faraday escaped from the bookbinder’s 
trade to become one of the greatest 
scientists of his century ; and Turner, 
the creator of marvellous landscapes, 
would have been a barber all his life 
if his father had had his way. But not 
every genius, it may be suspected, 
succeeds in a like degree in working 
his way out of the artificial restric. 
tions imposed by the neglect of his 
faculties. 

In this connection it may be noted 
that history has also given us illustrious 
examples of men who certainly did not 
owe their greatness to the fruits of their 
academic training. Napoleon, accord- 
ing to the testimony of his schoolfellow 


of education except mathematics. 
Wellington was even less distinguished. 


He was considered a dull boy at school, f 


and his own mother not only thought 
him a dunce but described him as 
only ‘‘ food for powder.” Lord Clive 
was designated by his schoolmaster 
an incorrigible idler, and George Wash- 
ington notoriously received a very 
scanty education. Dr Adam Clarke, 
the celebrated divine and_ scholar, 
found great difficulty in learning any- 
thing at school, and only managed to 
assimilate the alphabet after an undue 
amount of whacking by an impatient 
teacher. Disraeli was such a duffer at 
classics that he was unable to grasp 
the rule that ‘ ut’ must be followed by 
the subjunctive. 
the village schoolmistress said, ‘‘ Never 
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was so dull a boy. He seemed impene- 
trably stupid.” The system, it must 
be borne in mind, was always the same 
—the giving of a general literary 
education. Under its auspices literary 
geniuses like Dean Swift and Sir Walter 
Scott, Carlyle and Wordsworth, were 
stigmatised as ‘dull boys.’ Even the 
great Sir Isaac Newton was, for a 
considerable part of his schooling, 
always at the bottom of his class until 
stirred into intellectual activity by the 
determination to get the better of 


| another boy. 


The after-results of education are an 
interesting comment on academic learn- 
ing; but the crux of the problem lies 
at the other end. How do the children 


' of the nation fare under the system to 


which they are compulsorily subjected ? 
As soon as the child begins to attend 
school it is compelled to learn certain 
things. The process nowadays is made 
as pleasant as possible. The ingenuity 
of the teaching profession has doubtless 
developed a very excellent technique 
in this direction. Much of what is 
taught at the beginning is essential 
to the ordinary conduct of life. It 


must be learnt some time or other if 
| the individual is to take his or her part 
' in the social scheme. 
neh | discipline, one of the principal aims of 
tics. | 
hed. § 
| presently, both knowledge and dis- 


Above ail, 


education, is an essential part of all 
training. But, as will be suggested 


cipline should be acquired as a necessary 


the faculties. Driving in facts and 
information, however skilfully done, 
suppresses the normal expansion of 
the child’s imagination. The process 
kills ideas. Left to itself, the child 
will invest every commonplace object 
with mysterious and fantastic attri- 
butes. It is the age at which the 
imagination grows. School, for the 
most part, violently interrupts this 
growth ; and the harm caused by this 
arrested development in such cases is 
permanent. The whole machinery of 
education is brought to bear, from the 
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moment the child is of school age, to 
strangle the natural intellectual pro- 
cesses by a system of cram. 

The natural bent of the individual 
is entirely lost sight of in this welter 
of instruction. Originality, perhaps 
even genius, is stiflea, and in its place 
is substituted a stock of commonplace 
ideas and conventional knowledge. 
This being the substance of what I 
called the “‘ curse of education,” it may 
not be without interest to mention the 
efforts I made to obtain consideration 
for them before the first ‘world war put 
an end to all such hopes and plans. 
In the first place, I gave a lecture at 
Cambridge under this uncompromising 
title with Mr Walter Runciman, then 
President of the Board of Education, 
in the chair, and the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University on the platform. 
The lecture was repeated at Oxford, 
where my father, an ex-Education 
Minister, presided over the proceedings. 
Shortly afterwards I was invited to 
give my lecture in New York. This 
was mainly due, not to the merits of 
the lecture, but to the prominence 
given to it by the London Press. A 
band of Suffragettes went down to 
Cambridge from London with the 
object of preventing Mr Runciman, as 
a member of the Cabinet, from opening 
his mouth in public. Directly the 
lecture was over, therefore, the Suffra- 
gettes took charge of the proceedings, 
which ended in the police being called 
in and the Mayor reading the Riot Act 
in the street outside. This was, of 
course, @ journalistic scoop of which 
the most was made by the reporters 
who had been sent down in the hope 
that Mr Runciman would make some 
disclosures about his forthcoming 
Education Bill. My humble efforts 
would otherwise have received very 
scant notice, and there would have 
been no invitation to the United States. 

On my arrival in New York the 
lecture agents sent me to Philadelphia 
to oppose the late Professor Mahaffy 
of Dublin, who was giving an address 
on “ the value of a classical education.” 
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As we entered the lecture hail, Professor 
Mahaffy whispered to me, “ Pitch into 
me for all you’re worth, my dear fellow. 
We'll be a pair of unwinking Augurs 
together!” I had carefully prepared 
a string of the strongest invectives for 
the occasion, and the controversy, in 
the course of which Professor Mahaffy 
jumped up from his chair on the plat- 
form whilst I was doing the pitching 
in and shook his fist at me, created a 
vast amount of amusement. A for- 
midable opponent was selected for my 
New York lecture in the person of Dr 
Maxwell, the Director of Education. 
The comments he made were mainly 
sympathetic. “‘ Dr Maxwell admitted,” 
said the ‘New York Times’ in its 
report, “‘ that in criticising the schools 
for not trying to find the child’s apti- 
tude, Mr Gorst had laid his finger on 
the system’s weakest point. He himself 
had long insisted on the importance of 
this, even in the face of much opposi- 
tion.” With their usual felicity of 
expression one of the newspapers 
headed its notice in enormous letters, 
** Don’t spank Willie, he may be grow- 
ing genius!” 

But the real test, as far as American 
opinion was concerned, came later in 
the State of New Jersey. There I was 
invited to undergo the alarming ordeal 
of addressing a Congress of School- 
masters on the Curse of Education. 
At the end of the lecture three or four 
elderly gentlemen with grey beards 
rose, one after the other, and denounced 
all I had said as trash. As I sat alone 
on the platform listening to them I felt 
completely crushed. Then the atmo- 
sphere suddenly changed. A younger 
man uttered enthusiastic praise of the 
attack on conventional educational 
methods. Others followed suit. And 
finally, a resolution was passed generally 
endorsing my criticisms by an over- 
whelming majority, only half a dozen 
dissentients refusing to hold up their 
hands. 

The problem of discovering the 
individual bent of the child, however, 
was clearly not solved by destructive 
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criticism. 1t was all very well to poins 
out that it’ was the business of the 
school to find this out, and then to 
proceed to encourage and develop the 
special faculties involved. The question 
remained, How was it to be done? 
Existing methods of instructing the 
young are not education at all in the 
proper sense of the term. They drive 
a great deal too much in and bring 
next to nothing out. Whatever the 


aim may be, that is the effect. There f 


is a definite curriculum through which 
every pupil has to be driven, with 
examinations looming in the distance 
to secure that the victim does not 
escape in some more congenial direction, 
How is it possible in such a system, 
however admirably administered, to 
enable inclination or talent to assert 
itself ? 

There is a widespread superstition 
amongst educationists that the teaching 
of certain subjects, such as grammar 
and algebra, is an indispensable form 
of mental training. The more abstract 
the subject, the greater its efficacy in 
providing mental gymnastics for the 
exercise of the mind. Whatever value 


the method may possess for those to F 
whom book learning comes as a natural 
and welcome process, it is useless and ff 
unnatural in the case of the vast. 
To a great extent thisf 
superstition about exercising the mind 
lies at the root of the useless subjects f 
that are so plentifully taught, and upon 

which the ultimate examination mainly f 


majority. 


depends to establish the progress and 
efficiency of the pupil. 

The human brain does not need 
any such artificial exercising, especially 
in the normal stages of its growth. 
There is a perfectly simple method of 
developing the intelligence of children 
of all types, which has the high recom- 
mendation that Nature itself has 
instigated it. Oddly enough, though 
great importance has been accorded 
to it in this and other countries, 
nobody appears ever to have thought 
of making it the fundamental basis of 
the whole system of national education. 
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The most wonderful thing that 
evolution has produced, which differ- 
entiates us more than anything else 
from animals, is the human hand. 
Controlled by the brain, it has learnt 
to perform a practically unlimited 
number of the most astounding feats, 
from playing the violin or modelling 
in clay down to the skilled manipulation 
of the scythe, pitchfork, or carpenter’s 
tools. The brain’s first use of its 


‘thinking and controlling faculties is to 


move the hands. Even Darwin’s new- 
born infant clutched hold of a stick, 
experimentally held out by his scientific 
parent, and was suspended fora moment 
in the air. Every day, as the brain 
grows, the hands become more pro- 
ficient. It is the intimate connection 
between hand and brain, each respond- 
ing in an increasingly expert degree 
to the demands of the other, which has 
caused universal recognition of the 
value of all manual training. The 
extraordinary thing is that this know- 
ledge has only received a_ limited 
application. It is mostly the older 
children who benefit by this training 
in technical schools established for the 


) purpose. 


Yet here, I suggest, is the true 


'solution of the education problem. 


Teach children from the very first to 
That is what they 

They find making 
something to be creative work that is 
It imposes no strain on 
It is 
the natural procedure on the part of 
every child, girl or boy. There is also 
the great advantage that in the varied 
field of work available the pupil’s 
individual taste or bent of mind may 
speedily reveal itself. The objection 
immediately suggests itself, would 
universal manual training fit everybody 
for manual work and leave the higher 
mental faculties undeveloped ? Would 
not then the minority of scholars, 
scientists, and artists suffer suppres- 


'sion or even extinction under such 
'& method generally applied ? 


The 
answer is that full scope would have 
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to be given for development of any 
kind, intellectual or physical. The 
scholarly child would be given the 
means to show its aptitude. Books 
would not be abolished; but the 
introduction of the child mind to all 
theoretical and abstract study would 
be a logical development and not an 
enforced lesson. 

That manual training in itself leads 
to an ever-widening mental horizon 
has been my own experience. After 
two years at Sherborne, two years at 
Eton, and three years at a Stadt 
Gymnasium in Germany, I had four 
years of the highest type of manual 
training—the learning of a string 
instrument—at the Leipzig Conserva- 
torium of Music. My object was solely 
to learn to play the violoncello; but 
the study inevitably led me to the 
theory of music, to the creative work 
of composition, and to a mass of 
literature embracing all sorts of musical 
and historical information. The whole 
course of this period of manual training 
involved me by degrees in a network of 
intellectual interests, one subject lead- 
ing to another, which could hardly 
have been evoked in any other way. 
Training the co-ordination of hand 
and brain in a less specialised form 
will assuredly produce, in any normally 
intelligent child, a similar result. It 
suggests itself, in fact, as the only 
possible means of arriving at the 
individual bent,”° which ought to be 
the fundamental aim of any truly 
scientific system of educating the 
young. 

Now how can the idea be carried into 
effect ? 

It involves a complete revolution in 
present-day methods of education in 
all the national elementary and the 
private preparatory schools. These 
schools, as we know them, would have 
to be abolished. In their place work- 
shops, of a variety perhaps suggested 
by local tendencies, would be instituted. 
The schoolmaster, as we know him, 
must be there—but he may well be 
hidden round the corner waiting, after 
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the fashion of the spider in his web, 
for bookish boys and girls to walk in 
of their own accord. The construction 
and fitting up of these workshops must 
be left to the determination of experts ; 
but a fine basis on which to build 
already exists in the shape of Nursery 
schools and Junior technical schools, 
which local enterprise has established 
in many parts of the country. The 
extension of these technical schools, 
which has now reached very con- 
siderable proportions, is a move in the 
right direction. But, as has been 
pointed out and emphasised, it is in 
the first—not in the last—stages of 
education that the essential value of 
manual training would be manifested. 
Teachers would of course have to be 
trained specially to take charge of this 
new branch of instruction, so utterly 
different from the old. The whole 
system of examination—that incubus 
on all educational effort—would have 
to be overhauled and subjected to 
drastic alteration. 

It would be an awful upheaval. 
Very large sums of money would have 


to be expended to substitute workshops 
for the public elementary schools, to 
establish Continuation technical schools 
—as would be necessary—on a large 
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scale, and to create new types of 
Training colleges for teachers. But 
it would be a national economy in the 
end owing to the enormously increased F 
value of the work done in every walk} 
of life, to say nothing of the undoubted fh 
increase of personal happiness and 
contentment when each has found his 
or her niche in the scheme of things, 
Manual training is mental training, 
but with a vastly extended scope that 
would enable talent and individuality 
to assert themselves freely. It is off 
the utmost importance, therefore, when 
endowments on an _ unprecedented 
scale are promised by the Government 
for National education, that every 
aspect of the problem should receiv f 
careful consideration. New ideas anf 
too apt, when they run counter to long. f 
cherished convictions, to be contemptu: 
ously cast aside without examination. 
But it would be a lamentable thing, 
in our forthcoming efforts at social 
reconstruction, if the inevitability o 


the Youth of the Nation for the grea} 
future that awaits them, if guidef 


capably. 
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